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{THE REDEMPTION AND SANCTIFICATION OF THE CRURCH. 
[Continued from page 176.] 


Epnesians, v. 25—27. Christ loved the Church, and gave him- 


self for it, &e. 


OF THE SANCTIFICATION OF THE CHURCH. 

Obs. 4. That the church notwithstanding her i-tive guilt and 
impurity, yet becomes by virtue of her connexion with the Lord 
Jesus Christ the very ‘“ perfection of beauty.” He loved the 
church and died for her, on purpose to sanctify and cleanse and 
wash her, and ultimately make her a glorious church, not having 
spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing. 

The primary meaning of the word ‘ey:éen, rendered sanctify, 
is separation, and is applied to the separation of persons, places 
and things, from common or profane to religious uses, offices 
and purposes. But it is also applied to the real and positive 
separation of the soul from sin, a benefit unspeakably more ex- 
cellent than ceremonial or outward purifications. But besides 
separation from sin, and consecration unto God, we would con- 
sider it in the text as expressive of the church’s deliverance from 
the guilt and punishment of sin by the expiatory death of Christ. 

The removal of filthiness is the primary idea conveyed by the 
word xa@ag/eas, rendered in the text, to cleanse. It is applied 
especially to the cleansing of lepers according to the Levitical 
law. It is used both in profane and sacred authors, in a moral 
or spiritual sense, to denote the removal of the pollution of sin. 
+o render the mind pure and incorrupt from the re i ‘i i 
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Thus it is used 2 Cor. vii. 1.‘ Having these promises let us 
cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit.”— 
This word is also applied, Heb. ix. 14, in an expiatory sense, 
when we are told that the blood of Christ, in opposition to the 
ceremonial purgations, washes the soul and conscience, purging 
away the guilt that separates between God and the sinner, and 
sanctifies the sou! for the service of God. 

Purification in each of these senses is by the blogd of Christ, 
as by this blood the church is both justified and sanctified.— 
These two blessings are inseparable, yet perfectly distinct. The 
justification of the sinner is an act of mercy on the part of the 
Judge and Lawgiver. Sanctification is the work of the physician 
curing a disease. ‘‘ We are justified freely by his grace through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation,” Rom. iit. 24,25. He justifies the ungodly 
who believe in Jesus, imputes the righteousness of Christ to him, 
deals with him as a man in Christ, because Christ is made of God 
unto him righteousness. ‘The righteousness by which the poor 
sinner is justified is from Christ Jesus, 2 Cor. v. 41. “ For he 
hath made him to be sin for us that we might be made the right- 
eousness of God in him.” 

Christ is also made unto us of God, ‘‘ sanctification,” and it is in 
this point of view that he is particularly set before us in the text, 
when he is said to make the church holy and glorious, and to give 
himself for her that he might make her both the one and the 
other. The church is here set forth as adorned not in such 
splendid apparel as brides were wont to adorn themselves with, 
but as attired in the beauties of holiness. The holiness of the 
church may be thus defined: her conformity to the all-perfect 
God, not in respect to his natural and incommunicable attributes 
of omniscience, omnipresence, immensity, &c. but in respect 
to his moral perfections; for the apostle expressly affirms that 
the church or true believers “are renewed after the image of 
him that created them, in knowledge, righteousness and true 
holiness.” Concerning this holiness we would observe : 

1. That the holiness of the church is like herself, of celestial 
origin. The church of true believers, collectively and individu- 
ally, is the workmanship of God. She is a new creation, in the 
production of which the exceeding greatness of Almighty power 
is as really put forth as in commanding into being this beautiful 
world of ours, and those heavenly orbs which roll in such dread- 
ful grandeur over our heads. If Adam was naturall¥ holy, it 
was God that made him so; if we, who are naturally unholy, are 
renewed after the image of God, it is God that renews us. Hu- 
man means and devices for the sanctification of the soul are 
wholly inadequate. The utmost strength of reasoning by hea- 
then sages, and what is much more, the reasoning, the persua- 
sions and tears of Christ himself, and of his apostles, did not and 
could Mt of themselves radically change the desperately wicked 
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heart of man. A power, far above human, is requisite to subdue 
the tyranny of stubborn lusts, and remove the enormous mass of 
spiritual pollution. ‘‘ Whois sufficient for these things?” “The 
weapons of our warfare are mighty through God.” : The Lord 
thy God,” said Moses to the Israelites, “ will circumcise thine 
heart to love the Lord thy God.” “The very God of peace sanc- 
tify you wholly.” And hence the holiness of believers, expres- 
sive of its celestial origin, is styled their being made “ partakers 
of a divine nature.” 

2. The church’s sanctification is equally extensive with her 
native impurity. Is she “altogether as an unclean thing?” In 
admirable correspondence hereunto is her cleansing. “ The very 
God of peace sanctify you wholly, and I pray God your whole 
spirit, soul and body, be preserved blameless, unto the coming of 
the Lord Jesus Christ.’” Some suppose, that in these words the 
apostle referred to an opinion of some ancient philo.ophers who 
divided the thinking part of man into spirit and soul. But wheth- 
er he did so or not, his prayer for the Thessalonians evidently 
—. that their whole nature might be sanctified, whatever 
wéfe its constituent parts. Sin from its universality, is termed, 
‘‘a body of sin, and the old man,” and in like manner, renewing 
grace extends to the whole of every man who is the subject of 
sanctification. 

The natural darknes which broods on the understanding, is 
expelled and the sinner, ‘‘renewedin knowledge ;” perceives 
beauty and excellence in those divine objects and truths from 
which he formerly turned away with disgust ; perceives the mani- 
fold wisdom of God and unsearchable riches of Christ, in the 
plan of redemption ; and has such a perception of the beauty of 
holiness, as to reckon nothing more excellent than conformity to 
the holy law of God, and the holy example of Christ. Yea, so 
highly pleased is the sanctified understanding with the contem- 
plation of divine truth, that the person loves like the Psalmist to 
join the night to the day, in such pure, spiritual and heavenly em- 
ployment. 

The moral and active powers of man also, undergo these sanc- 
tifying operations. Enmity is exchanged for love—a spirit of 
disobedience for a willing mind; self is “denied and subdued— 
God alone is exaited—vile affections are changed into heavenly 
desires; the defiled conscience is purged and endued with great 
sensibility as to those things in which the honour of God is con- 
cerned. Ina word, the whole soul moves obedient at the com- 
mand of Christ. 

To the members of the body, which ina state of depravity, 
are ‘instruments of unrighteousness,” the work of sanctification 
also extends. The eyes, the ears, the hands, the feet, the tongue, 
every member, with every appetite, are converted into “ instru- 
ments of righteousness unto God.”’ Whether he eats or drinks, 
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whatever he does, it is the Christian’s duty and also his attain- 
ment, so far as he is sanctified, “to do all to the glory of God.” 

Thus it appears, that the whole old man of corruption is, as it 
were met, put off, and mortified and crucified by the new men of 
grace. All old things are done away, behold! all things are be- 
come new. “ Know this, that the old man is crucified with him, 
that the body of sin might be destroyed.” Not this or that mem- 
ber of the body, but the whole compound of evil habits, thoughts, 
desires, imaginations, words and actions, is destroyed. The 
sanctified man, is quite another man than he was ina state of 
nature. His condition is wholly the reverse. That, was astate 
of thick darkness on the understanding, this, is marvellous light ; 
that, of insubordination and confusion, this, of order, peace and 
harmony; that, a concentration of every thing degrading, shame- 
ful, mean and vile; this, of dignity, blessedness and glory. The 
sanctified man has a new spirit, a new name, and speaks a new 
language. We donot mean by this, that new physical faculties 
are imparted, but that the faculties we already have, undergo a 
total renovation. The soul of man considered as one simple un- 
compounded being, is the subject of this work; and as firs by 
sin, so afterwards by grace, it is affected inall its modes of ope- 
ration. Let men say what they will; call it fanatacism or enthusi- 
asm; yet the scriptures expressly affirm, that there is such a thing 
as the illumination of the understanding, as well as a change of 
the will and heart. Light, as well as life and love, is communi- 
cated. ‘The Son of God hath come, and hath given us an un- 
derstanding that we may know him that is true.’ He opens the 
eyes of the understanding, ‘‘ renews in the spirit of the mind.”’ 
“He works in us to will and to do.” 

3. The holiness of the church gradually advances until she be- 
comes holy and perfect evenas God himself is holy and perfect. 
God commands her to be so, and promises that she shall be so. 
A state of perfect purity is far from being the prerogative of the 
church in this world, it is only when she passes into eternity that 
she shall be, as our text says, without spot or wrinkle, holy and 
without blemish. Vow, we see darkly as through a glass, then, 
we shall see God face to face. ‘It doth not yet appear what we 
shall be, but we know that, when he shall appear, we shall be 
like him; for we shall see him as he is.”” Now “God is light,” 
pure unclouded light, ‘in him is no darkness at all;”’ there are 
no spots or shadesin his nature. Heis absolute unmixed holi- 
ness. “God also is love,” kindness and love are his very nature. 
Now though the church can never cease to be a created, finite, 
dependent society ; yet she shallincrease more and more in holi- 
ness, till she becomes so pure, that the eye of Omniscience itself 
shall not be able to see a speck of corruption in any of her mem- 
bers. She shall become as perfectly like God in her purity, as 
it is possible for a creature to be like its Creater. As “in God 
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there is no darknessat all,” so the church, shall one day be “ with- 
out spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing.“ 

The directions m Lev. xxi. respecting the many blemishes 
which excluded from tbe Jewish priesthood, are probably refer- 
red to inthe text. The great perfection required in the Jewish 
high priest, was no doubt intended principally, to point out that 
most perfect priesthood and sacrifice of Jesus Christ, by which 
we draw near to God. Yet, as no person having a blemish could 
enter into the Jewish holy of holies, which was a type of that 
holy place not made with wands and which Christ hath entered, 
as the church’s fore-runner; this may very well point out, that the 
church of the first born whose names are written in heaven, 
shall be without blemish and without spot. But ah! my brethren, 
how unlike is the church now in the wilderness of this earth, 
compared to what she is in prophecy and when admitted into 
heaven the anti-typical holy of holies! The lineaments of the 
divine image, are scarcely visible in many of the children of Zion. 
here. Even in the most advanced members of this holy com- 
munity—in fathers in Christ—in those who, for a long course of 
years, have been growing in grace, yet what a dimness of spirit- 
ual vision; what baseness of spirit; what attachment to earth 
and self! What a body of sin and death, how little spiritual 
comeliness and beauty! ‘The spiritual like the natural body, 
shoots up from small and imperceptible beginnings to the perfec- 
tion of manhood. And Oh! how joyful to the weak and weary 
pilgrim the assurance, that he shall come unto a perfect man, un- 
to the measure and stature of the fulness of Christ. It is both 
your duty and your privilege, to grow spiritually. Keep close then 
to Christ the head, from whom the whole body, fitly joined to- 
gether and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, ac- 
cording to the effectual working in the measure of every part 
maketh increase of the body. Eph. iv. 18—16. Pray and strive 
to shine more and ‘more unto the perfect day. 

4. That in proportion as the church becomes holy, she be- 
comes glorious. In truth, holiness is her ornament and glory,— 
Christ shall “ present her to himself a glorious church, not hav- 
ing spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing.” What more glorious 
thing could He, who is glorious in holiness, do for the church, 
than to renew her after his own image, in knowledge, righteous- 
ness and true holiness? The gradual transformation of the 
church into the divine image, is beautifully expressed as an as- 
cent from one step of glory to another, as a rising higher ae 
higher in glory. 2 Cor. iii. 18. ‘“ We all beholdivg as in a gla 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image from 
glory to glory.” Beauty, ornament and glory, are the very names 
under which the Holy Spirit delights to set forth the holiness of 
the church. ‘Holiness becometh thine house.” We read of 
the “ beauties of holiness in the King’s daughter, who is all glori- 
ous within.” Ps, xlv. 13. “ And the Gentiles shall see thy right- 
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eousness and all kings thy glory,” Is. Ixii. 2, where righteous- 
ness and glory are put, the one for the other. In proportion 
ther as one becomes truly holy he becomes truly glorious, as 
resembling him who is glorious or magnificent in holiness, and 
whose chief glury is his holiness. It is only iu a future state that 
the epithet “glorious” will fully apply to the church. In that 
happy world above, of light and love, of glory and of bliss, all 
the sources of pain and shame will be dried up. “ There shall 
in no wise enter into it any thing that defileth.” In the temple 
above, the nations of them who are saved shall make an approach 
unto God nearer than the most advanced Christian upon earth 
can enjoy, or even conceive of. And this very circumstance, that 
he cannot now conceive of it, renders it wonderfully pleasant to 
the Christian, and magnifies it mightily in his esteem. ‘ Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which God hath prepared for them that love 
him.”” The bride, the lamb’s wife, appears with twelve stars as 
her crown—-the glory of God upon her. 

This world seems to be a foreign, unkindly soil for the church, 
incapable of rearing this noble plant which God’s right hand hath 
planted, to its destined perfection. ‘True indeed, the soul of eve- 
ry believer is even here the highly favoured habitation which 
Deity hath chosen to dwell in. “If a man love me,” saith 
Christ, ‘‘ my father will love him, and we will come unto him, 
and make our abode with him.” The believer is a temple for 
the Holy Ghost todwell in. In consequence of this inhabitation 
of the spirit, every believer experiences something of the joy of 
heaven upon earth, and of the triumph of eternity in the moments 
of time. But the church, after all, whilst in this world, is like a 
ship 'n a storm, tossed to and fro, plunging from wave to wave, 
and though a beautiful and durable vessel, yet every moment in 
apparent danger of oversetting and sinking. Be not discouraged, 
however, believer, on account of thy sins, infirmities and dan- 
gers. This is your-state of infancy and darkness, Christ will 
assuredly presen: thee on a future day to himself, a member of 
his glorious church. Yes, beyond this land of shadows there is 
another scene, where, in a nobler soil, and beneath more friendly 
skies, thy soul shall be divinely exalted, shall ripen, expand and 
flourish in the endless, unbounded exercise of its holy and glori- 
ous capacities shall reach the sublimest heights of devotion, hold 
fellowship with angels, with the spirits of the just, with Jesus the 
_* of the New Covenant, and God the judge of all.— 

ithin these celestial mansions, no blighting blast of adversity 
shall ever wither thy comforts, evil shall never reach thee, there 
will be no*death there to sever thee from the source of happi- 
ness, ignorance shall never cloud thy understanding, deviations 
from God’s law shall never grieve thy spirit, thy perfection and 
thy happiness shall be without measure and without end. 


(To be Continued.) 






































On Charity 


For the Religious Momtor. 





ON CHARITY. 


l'rom the nature of true christian Charity, which we have en- 
deavoured to exhibit in a former paper, we think it evident that 
it is designed to pervade the whole man, and be the prime mover 
of all our actions , and thus the revealed will of God is its rule 
in every case. The principle that inclines to stop short of this 
rule or go beyond it, in both cases is alike destitute of the char- 
acteristic of Charity. The operation of this gracious principle 
on the heart and the life of its possessor we shall now consider. 

When Charity is implanted in the soul, it effects a great re- 
formation among the affections and emotions. Intolerance is a 
fruit of the unrenewed mind. Upon the slightest provocation 
resentment springs forth like the lion from his thicket, and with 
the glare of burning wrath, threatens destruction. There is but 
a word, and then the blow, and sometimes the blow is first. In 
this moment of tumult, Charity, like Him from whom it comes, 
says, ‘‘ peace, be still, my disposition is ‘ tosuffer /ong and be kind.’” 

Some men succeed in almost nothing, others with less skill 
and labour, succeed beyond their most sanguine expectations.— 
At this the carnal heart feels pamed, and every view of his neigh- 
bour’s prosperity gives a greater keenness to his grief; but Cha- 
rity, even clothed in rags and covered with sores, an object of 
pity at the rich man’s gate, “‘ envieth not” his abundant wealth, 
his splendid mansion or his illustrious name; nor would it turn 
over a single straw, if that would roll back the full tide of his 
prosperity. And the reason is, ‘even so father for so it seemeth 
good in thy sight” that he should be rich and I poor. Another 
reason is, that Charity constantly aims at turning our affections 
from earthly to heavenly things. The unrenewed man is a 
‘proud boaster,” and vaunting, says “is not this great Babylon 
which J have built, by the might of my power,” &c.—but Cha- 
rity says, “‘ Lord what is man,” “it is of the Lord’s mercies that 
[ am not consumed,” ‘ by the grace of God I am what I am,”’ 
‘when I have done all I am an unprofitable servant,” ‘ Charity 
vaunteth not itself.” 

The unrenewed lI:eart is asink of corruption, and left to itself, 
works all manner of uncleannes. with greediness ; the looks, ges- 
ture, dress and tongue, are the outlets by which it is constantly 
pouring forth impurity. But Charity assimilates to him who was 
holy, harmless, undefiled and separate from sinners : it is there- 
fore scrupulous even to the telling of an anecdote, to a look, ora 
gesture, “not to behave itself unseemly.” Before Charity takes 
up its residence in the heart, it is governed by se/f. My henour, 
my wisdom, my wealth, my achievements, my, my, my, swallows 
up every thought, employs every moment, calls into action every 
power of the soul; but upon the advent of this heavenly visitant. 
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this government 1s overturned, and a new one, whose motto ts, 
‘‘seeketh not her own,” is established. Now, the love of Christ 
constrains to action—now, the glory of God, as manifested by 
Christ, occupies the attention. The ruin of Satan's empire, the 
salvation of souls, the manifestation of sovereign grace, and, as 
the means of all this, the cause of truth and holiness, engage his 
thoughts and employ his time. 

An irascible disposition is another characteristic of the natural 
man. which is not less destructive of his own happiness than dis- 
honourable to God. Charity tends to remove this, “it is not 
easily provoked.” The wicked devise mischief upon their beds 
—lay plots with great cunning and secrecy—indulge freely in 
the most ungenerous surmises; Charity, on the contrary, with 
openness and honesty, reproves an offender to his face, and when 
he repents, the object is gained; but it puts no malicious con- 
structions on his conduct—deals in no whispers and dark insinua- 
tions, and groundless surmises—listens to no evil report—enters 
into no private combinations for a neighbour’s hurt—“ thinks no 
evil.” 

The carnal heart rolls sin as a sweet morsel under the tongue, 
and drinks in iniquity asthe thirsty ox drinketh the water; from 
which we may easily infer that it takes great delight in it; yea, 
secretly rejoices in iniquity; but Charity completely reverses 
this bias, ‘‘ it rejoices not in iniquity, but rejoices in the truth’ — 
in the discovery, profession, defence and experience of the power 
of the truth—revealed truth—every revealed truth concerning 
the sovereign, eternal, immutable love of the Father—the person, 
offices, merits and glory of Christ, and the condescension of the 
Holy Ghost in the salvation of lost sinners from the curse of the 
law, the dominion of sin, and tyranny of satan. In these things it 
rejoices with joy unspeakable. In the same proportion it grieves 
and laments when any of these truths are concealed, opposed or 
denied, and the commandments and opinions of men set up in 
their place. 

Some men, even some professing Christians, think that they 
ought never to give up any of their personal rights or claims, and 
that they are warranted in standing out for the same; but this is 
not Charity. Some questioned Paul’s apostleship, and of course 
his right to receive any support, to which he had an indubitable 
right. Had he acted as many do, he would have urged his claim 
by allthe rigours of law; but he centents himself with reasoning 
the case with them: “if others are partakers oi this power over 
you, ought not we rather? Nevertheless we have not used this 

ower, but suffer (or bear) all things, lest we should hinder the 
gospel of Christ.” And this is just what Charity does, “it bear- 
eth all things.” When vile and false aspersions are thrown upon 
our character in order to destroy our usefulness, when our servi- 
ces are undervalued, when we are distressed with poverty thro’ 
the cruel neglect of others, and when it is with extreme difficulty 
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we can provide things honest in the sight of all men, Charity 
very often advises “to bear all things.” Even when there is 
an accumulation of troubles, when tribulation, persecution and 
distress seem to assail us on every side for the sake of an honest 
and firm adherence to the cause of revealed truth, Charity, with 
fortitude, patience and meekness “ endureth all things;” but if 
when ye do well,” says Peter, ‘and suffer for it, ye take it pa- 
tiently, this is acceptable to God.” 

I would next call the attention of the reader to the influence 
which this holy principle exerts on the conduct in relation to the 
best interest of others. 

And it may be observed, that it requires the person in whom 
it is, to manifest the power of religion in the whole of his deport- 
ment ; because this is to set a good example before others.— 
And example goes before precept. By this means, which is with- 
in the reach of every one, he may communicate the greatest of 
all benefits to others—may in this way conduct their guilty con- 
sciences to rest in the blood of the Lamb, and their souls to par- 
ticipate in all the joys of God’s children. In addition to this it 
requires “a husband to love his wife as Christ loved the church, 
and gave himself for her ;’’—a parent “to train up his child in 
the way he should go ;” and “ to teach it diligently the things of 
God, and talk of them when he is by the way, in the house or in 
the field.’ These things are chiefly and daily required by Cha- 
rity. And it is doubtful, therefore, whether he who does great 
and famous deeds of Charity before the public, but yet lives 
from week to weck, and year to year, a perfect stranger to the 
spiritual concerns of her who lies in his bosom, and talks not to 
his family, in the house or any where else, of the great things of 
God’s law, or at the most asks a few formal questions on a sab- 
bath evening by way of putting by an irksome task, knows any 
thing of this principle from experience. | 

Charity requires a suitable expression by deeds to every one 
according to his relation to us. It says, “‘ give to every one his 
due, tribute to whom tribute, custom to whom custom, honour to 
whom honour, fear to whom fear, owe no man any thing, but love 
one another.” ‘To those who are brethren by professing to be 
followers of Christ, it requires the manifestation of brotherly 
love, which is to be done in this manner—‘ the widows and the 
fatherless are to be visited in their affliction,’ “ with those that. 
weep we are to weep, and rejoice with them that rejoice,” we are 
‘to bear their burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ,’ “when 
brethren are weak, we are to bear with them,” ‘ when they are 
strangers, we are to entertain them hospitably,” “when they 
stand in need, and we have any thing of this world’s good, our 
bowels of compassion are not to be shut up against them, ike: 3 
they are hungry, we are to give them meat, or thirsty, we are to 
give them drink,” &c. “if they commit a trespass, we are to re- 
prove them, and if they repent. forgive them:;” we are fo ¢om- 
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municate with them in all good things, and hold fellowship with 
them by conversation, prayer, reading of the scriptures, &c.— 
And even to those who cannot come under the denomination of 
brethren, it requires the exercise of benevolence. “If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him, if he thirst, give him water to drink; if 
thou find his ass gone astray, thou shalt surely bring him back, 
do good to them that hate you, bless them that curse you, and 
pray for them that despitefully use you and persecute you. 

A question seems naturally to arise here, whether Charity ob- 
serves any difference of treatment on account of different senti- 
ments and practice in a public profession of religion? It may be 
answered, that so far as we have yet considered its manifesta- 
tions, there ought to be no difference ; but a satisfactory answer 
requires a distinct consideration of the judgements of Charity.— 
In the acceptation of the terms most commonly in use at present, 
they are restricted to favourable opinions of the state of the soul 
before God, and especially in cases wherein some things are for- 
bidding. Tor example, if an eminent professor should fall into 
some gross scandal, as adultery or profane swearing, Charity 
would say, I still believe the root of the matter to be in him; or 
suppose the man to be perfectly regular in his behaviour, but that 
he resolutely denies the doctrine of sovereign clection, or original 
guilt, or infant- baptism, to be taught in the Word; in this case 
again, Charity would judge that he might still be a believer in 
the perfect merits of the Saviour, and soa Christian. Let it be 
observed that these judgments imply no certain or positive be- 
lief. They are only opinions about what is possible or likely, or 
a hope that it may be the case. Of the heart we can take no 
immediate cognizance, and pronounce nothing certain or positive 
concerning it. To determine positively on the state of the soul 
is ahard problem for the man himself, to others it must be harder 
still; and if wise, they will not attempt it. This is the preroga- 
tive of omniscience. Every confident assertion, therefore, ei- 
ther that a person is, or is not in a converted state, is more nearly 
allied to presumption than Charity. If what ts confidently as- 
serted could be satisfactorily proven, that these judgments of 
Charity are the terms of public fellowship, we would not need 
to go farther for an answer to the above question. 

But it must be manifest to the unprejudiced reader of the Bi- 
ble that Christ has provided another rule for his church to walk 
by. He has given to his officers keys to open and shut the visi- 
ble church. And they have his express authority for excluding 
from public fellowship, in certain cases, those whom in Charity 
they are bound to esteem ‘“‘not an enemy, but a brother.” Some- 
thing farther is therefore requisite. And I remark, that Charity 
is not confined in judging, to the state of the soul. It has judge- 
ments to pass implying positive and certain belief, and a variety 
of rules are laid down for it togoby. One general rule is—‘* By 
their fruits ve shall know them.” It is as repugnant to the spi- 
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tat of this principle to judge rashly as it is to yudge barshly—to 
conclude from the morning cloud and early dew that the sun has 
arisen in the heart, that a saving work of the spirit is begun.— 
The judgements of Charity are in many instances according to 
infallible truth; as when it judges that a man’s profession may 
be as opposite to the principles he acts on, as light is to darkness, 
heaven to hell—that “ he may profess to know God, but in works 
deny him, being abominable, disobedient, and to every good 
work reprobate.” It therefore judges public profession to be a 
thing entirely distinct from the state of the professor, and that 
the former may be judged of without implying any opinion con- 
cerning the latter. It would therefore be a species of sophistry 
with which Charity is not acquainted, to pronounce a man in an 
unconverted state because he holds heretical sentiments; or, on 
the contrary, because he seems to be truly a good man, that 
therefore his heretical sentiments are entitled to the smallest 
regard. In forming a probable opinion of a man’s state, the 
greatest of caution and reserve is indispensable to Charity.— 
Consciousness of our own weakness and infirmities, and the re- 
membrance of our own trespasses and omissions, ought to have 
their due influence. We ought to be aware of the proud bias of 
the human heart to find fault with and condemn others, and jus- 
tify ourselves. We ought to imitate him who did not break the 
bruised reed, nor quench the smoking flax. Like him we ought 
to dwell fully on the approvable parts of the character. We 


ought to shun every unfavourable construction which is not fairly 


and fully made out. We ought to frown out of our presence, the 
tale-bearer, the whisperer, and backbiter. We ought to be more 
ready to impute his faults and failings to remaining, than to 
reigning corruption. And if we can see any room at all for the 
gracious principle, we ought to go upon the supposition that it is 
there, and treat him asa brother. But what then? His moral 
behaviour and his public profession remain to be considered, and 
are to be judged according to a separate rule, and treated ac- 
cording to their own merits. It will not by any means follow, 
trom charitably supposing him to be a brother, that we must ap- 
prove of or imitate his behaviour—believe as he believes—pro- 
tess as he professes—or worship inthe manner he worships. He 
may ‘‘refuse to hear the church,” and then we are in Charity 
bound to keep as far from public fellowship with him as if he 
were “a heathen man and a publican,” Matt. xvii. He may 
‘‘cause divisions and offences, contrary to the doctrine which we 
have learned,” (namely, from Christ and his apostles and pro- 
phets,) and then we are bound “ to avoid him,” Rom. xvi. He 
may be “a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolator, or a railer, or 
a drunkard, or an extortioner,”’ and then we “are not to keep 
company with him, no, not so muchas to eat,’ 2 Cor. v. He 
may “ walk disorderly,” and then we must “ withdraw from him ;” 
or he may refuse “to obey the word of the apostles,” and fhen 
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we must “ have no company with him,” 2 Thess. w.- Yet all the 
time we consider him a brother, and we treat him as such when 
we follow the above directions. Suppose that he is led to con- 
clude ‘the divisions and offences” he has caused, to be harm- 
less, yea, proper, simply because he sees we do not “ avoid” him; 
but, on the contrary, sit with him at the communion table, or 
come forth time after time to hear his dividing and offending te- 
nets, (for when a man is in error he will catch at every thing to 
give his hypothesis strength,) what end that is agreeable to the 
nature of Charity have we gained? We have done nothing to 
make him better or happier here—nothing to sweeten the Dit- 
terness of death—to inspire him with a well-grounded confi- 
dence at the bar ofhis judge. Whatthen! We have strength- 
ened the chain which, for any thing we know, may hold his soul 
in eternal bondage, we have tacitly assented to his rolling the 
poicon of eternal death under his tongue. ‘'T’o numbers this is 
certain, the reverse is sure to none.’ Where then is the Cha- 
rity of keeping his fellowship? ‘l’o propose holding his fellow- 
ship, approving only what is good, and casting what is bad away, 
is like proposing to live ina polluted atmosphere, in the way of 
rejecting every contagious vapour, and inhaling only the pure 
air; or to drink pure water out of a fountain into w hich poison 
has been thrown. G. 


(To be Continued. | 
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For the Religious Monitor 


THE PROPITIATION OF CHRIST 


‘ Wherewith shall | come before the Lord, and bow myselt 
before the high God! Shall i come before him with burnt of- 
ferings, with calves of a year old? Willthe Lord be pleased 
with thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? 
Shall I give my first born for my transgression, the fruit of my 
body for the sin of my soul?” ‘Phis is the most important and 
suitable question ever proposed by a guilty rebel against Jeho- 
vah ; and times innumerable it has been proposed, in every age 
and clime, and the most tragical, but utterly unsatisfactory an- 
swers returned to it. Under the impulse of the spirit which 
prompted it, hecatombs have been offered, human blood has 
been shed like water, and even the father has imbued his hands 
in the blood of his own children for the expiation of his guilt.— 
And no wonder. For conscience and revelation unite in attesting 
to every man that he is a criminal, obnoxious to divine ven- 
geance; and that the Lord whom he hath offended, will be 
sanctified in them that come nigh to him, and before all the peo- 
ple he wilt be glorified. ‘‘ For he is not a God that hath plea- 
sure in wickedness, neither shall evil dwell with him. The 
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tvolish shall not stand in his sight; he hates all the workers ot 
iniquity, and shall destroy them that speak leasing.” 

Into the presence of this holy Lord God we approach in our 
acts of worship; and if we presume to approach him but as on 
the throne of grace, and through Christ as our way of access to 
the Father, we are guilty of the most daring audacity, and may 
soon feel the terrors of his avenging wrath. In his presence, 
as the great and impartial Judge, we must appear. The propi- 
tiation of Christ Jesus hides much of the terror of Jehovah, puts 
us into the cleft of the rock, and prepares us for seeing him, and 
yet living. His propitiation encourages us to draw near to Je- 
hovah, manifesting to us his love in the most attractive manner. 
It comprises the sum of all the encouragement presented to the 
ancient church in her worship, and directs us to the grand de- 
sign of God, in the mission, incarnation, suffering and death of 
his beloved Son. It acquaints us that God, from pure, unsolicit- 
ed love, sent his Sonto be the propitiation for our sins. 

The terms satisfaction, atonement, reconciliation, and propi- 
tiation, although not exactly of the same import, are all employ- 
ed to denote the effect or result of the sacrifice of Christ for sin. 
He offered himself a sacrifice and an offering for sin unto God, 
and the effect, the result was satisfaction, atonement, reconcilia- 
tion, propitiation. The variety of these terms, and also the 
propiety of using them to denote the effect of the propitiatory 
sacrifice of Christ, arises from the aspects under which sin is 
contemplated in the scriptures. Sometimes it is represented as 
a debt, Mal. vi. 12. Sometimes as enmity against God, and 
against which he is wroth, Col. i. 21. Sometimes as guilt, ren- 
dering obnoxious to punishment, Rom. 1. 32. ui. 19. The death 
of Christ is properly denominated a satisfaction,.when sin is re- 
garded as a debt; for its effect is the blotting out of the hand. 
writing of ordinances, which were against us. When sin is re- 
garded as exciting the wrath of God against us, and rendering 
us enemies against him, the death of Christ is properly denomi- 
nated reconciliation or expiation, because it appeases and averts 
God’s judicial anger from us, and prepares the way for our re- 
turning to hisfavour. Whensin is considered as a crime against 
God, the Lawgiver and Judge of the world, rendering us obnox- 
ious to his vengeance, the sacrifice of Christ is properly denomi- 
nated atonement or propitiation. Sin had separated between 
God and us. The death of Christ removes sin, and so makes 
the atonement. God and man are thus again “at one.” The 
term atonement, although used with considerable latitude in 
common conversation and writing, appears to be precisely of the 
same import in scripture, as propitiation. The grand idea de- 
noted by both of these terms is, that the sacrifice of Christ, by 
expiating the guilt of sin, averted the displeasure of God from 
those for whose sin he is the propitiation, and opened the way 
for their admission into the divine favour. The following ob- 
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servations are designed to state and illustrate the nature and 
excellency of this propitiation. 

Obs. 1. God, as the Lawgiver and moral Governor of the 
world, and sinners, are actuated with mutual aversion from, and 
enmity against one another. Once Jehovah aid man lived to- 
gether, and loved one another as dear friends. Jehovah saw his 
own image in man, and loved and treated him as his own favourite 
child; and man contemplated Jehovah as his venerable parent, 
intensely loved him, and approached him with filial pleasure and 
confidence. The bowers of paradise witnessed this delightful, 
but short-lived friendship, criminally interrupted by the unpro- 
voked rebellion of Adam, our guilty father. His rebellion pro- 
voked the anger of the Lord, and he turned against him, and be 
came his enemy. ‘There was wrath in his heart, in his denuncia- 
tions and in his judgements against him. He is still angry every 
day with the workers of iniquity, and his wrath is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men. He 
is turned away from them, stands afar off, and fights against them. 
On the other hand, the sinner regarding God as bis powerful 
enemy, cordially hates him. ‘The carnal mind is enmity against 
God. It cannot endure his knowledge and omnipotence, holiness 
and justice, and so turns away from him, and fights against him. 
The sinner, infuriated against God, ‘‘ runneth upon him, even on 
his neck, upon the thick bosses of his buckler,” and fights against 
him. It is the cordial desire of his heart, that God were de- 
throned, and his existence extinguished. ‘‘ The fool saith in his 
heart there is no God.” If able, he would treat him as the Jews 
did Christ, when they put him to death. 

This hostility, and all its varied manifestations, obtain not only 
between God .and the reprobate, but also between him and the 
elect themselves, previous to their regeneration. There wasa 
time when God and the elect were active enemies. John, the 
disciple whom Jesus loved, once regarded Jesus as his enemy, 
and as really hated him as Judas did, and God was so displeased 
with him, that he would hold no gracious intercourse with him, 
Eph. ii. 1—3. Col. i. 2—20. 

The reality of this enmity and opposition between God and 
those for whose sins Christ is the propitiation, is amply recog- 
nised in the provisions of the gospel, and obviously and necessa- 
rily supposed and involved, in the propitiation. Reconciliation, 
propitiation and atonement, are terms utterly inapplicable to ex- 
press any relations which obtain between God and ever-holy an- 
gels. The merest novice in language, would instantly perceive 
the impropriety of these terms, as applied to them. They are 
inadmissible, where there has been no provocation, no quarrel, 
no offence ; and they do point out our audacity and folly, in the 
contest with heaven in which we are engaged. We have se- 
lected for our enemy the mighty God, and fought against him, - 
just for those reasons why we should have loved him, viz: his 
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unbending justice, unspotted holiness, and determined opposition 
to all sin. 

Obs. 2. That Jehovah, as the gracious Sovereign and compas- 
sionate Father of the human race, loved a certain definite num- 
ber of mankind and determined to save them with an everlasting 
salvation, although, as the moral Governor and Judge, he was 
displeased because of their transgression of his law, and deter- 
mined to punish it. A sovereign and a father, cursed with rebell- 
ious subjects and children, may be greatly and justly displeased 
against them, and unalterably determined to maintain the author- 
ity of the law, while at the same time he pities their miseries, 
and actually devises means for their relief. Asa just Judge and 
Lawgiver, God cannot but be displeased with every violation of 
his law, and cannot pass it with impunity ; and at the same time, 
considered asa gracious Sovereign and merciful Father, he may 
pity and save his guilty creatures. He is both the just God and the 
Saviour. There is, therefore, no absolute incompatibility be- 
tween these characters, and he sustains and displays both, in our 
salvation. Asthe “just God,” he exacts the punishment incurred 
by the breach of his law, and as the “Saviour,” provides and 
accepts the propitiation. In our former observation, we saw, 
that as the just God, his wrath is revealed from heaven against 
all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, even of the elect 
themselves. Our present observation proceeds on the supposi- 
tion, that as the Saviour, there were’some of the human race that 
he loved, and loved so much, that he sent his Son to be the pro- 
pitiation for their sins. And this fact is so clearly recognised and 
attested in the Bible, inthe establishment of the everlasting cov- 
enant, and in all its provisions, that proof of it is superfluous, 

Simple, obvious, and important, as is the distinction between 
God viewed as Judge and Father, and plainly as it is recognised 
in the Bible and in the writings of divines, multitudes altogether 
overlook it, and fall thereby into the grossest absurdities. Be- 
cause God is said to love the elect from all eternity, therefore 
they infer that he never hated them, and cannot be said to be re- 
conciled to them. They contend, that those who insist upon 
God’s anger against the elect, must maintain, that at one and the 
same time, and viewed in the same character, he hates and loves 
the same object, and that Christ’s atonement is the cause of his 
love tothe church. The terms atonement, reconciliation and 
propitiation, involve the truth of both our observations. That 
God is displeased with the sins of his people, and at the same 
time loves them, and is determined to save them. For it is abun- 
dantly manifest, that there is neither room nor occasion for 
atonement, reconciliation and propitiation, where there is no of- 
fence, no wrath; and it is no less manifest, that if God had not 
loved the offenders, he never would have sent his Son to be the 
propitiation for their sins. 

(To be Continued. 
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On the Doctrine of purchase 


Selections. 


ON THE DOCTRINE OF PURCHASE. 
[Continued from page 194.] 


AFTER some introductory remarks on the passage selected, 
Eph. i. 14. the idea of purchase was restricted to the proper ef. 
fect of the death of Christ, considered not as exemplary, nor as 
confirmatory of revealed truth, but as satisfactory to divine jus- 
tice, and thus as the consummation of his meritorious obedience. 
Three principles were then laid down, for the purpose of accu- 
rately defining the subject, disencumbering it of much irrelevant 
matter, and precluding inadmissible reasoning from merely 
preconceived opinions as to what might be worthy of the Deity. 


We shall state the doctrine of scriprture on the subject, ina 
series of 


PROPOSITIONS. 


In general, it must be evident, that Christ cannot be said to 
have purchased any thing which devils, who have no interest in 
redemption, are found to possess, continued existence for exam- 
ple, and the vigorous exercise of intellectual faculties; nor an 
thing which mankind might have enjoyed consistently with the 
divine attributes, whether he had suffered or not, nor, in a word, 
any thing which 1s necessarily presupposed in order to his pur- 
chase.—More particularly, he purchased. 

1st, Not the love of God, nor even all the operations of divine 
love, but only those fruits of it which are actually communicated 
to us, 

We are “ saved by grace.” for salvation is not only free to the 
chief of sinners, and ever gratuitously bestowed, whatever the 
expence at which it was procured; but the whole plan which 
provided even that expence, originated entirely in sovereign 
mercy andgrace. Now, what is mercy or grace, but just the 
love of God directed to the guilty, the miserable, and unworthy ? 
“Thave loved thee with an everlasting love.” If this love 
gave birth to the very purpose of redemption, how can it be 
viewed as purchased by Christ ? It was not even his intervention 
as Mediator, that moved God to set his love on those who are 
destined to glory; forthe character of Mediator, as it is not an 
original character essential to any of the divine persons, must 
from its very nature and design presuppose the decree of election, 
and previous to this, Christ can be viewed only as the Son of 
God, one of the eternal Three. Ifit was not his mediatory inter- 
vention that procured the purpose, far less could it be his medi- 
atory work, either as foreseen or accomplished, that procured 
the love in which this purpose originated. His oblation, instead 
of being either the moving or procuring cause, is ever in scrip- 
ture represented as the most wonderful fruit of divine love 
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‘God so loved the world, that he sent his Son. Herein is love, 
not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to 
be the propitiation for our sins.”—But this leads us to say, that 
even all the fruits of divine love, or the forms in which it has 
been displayed, cannot with propriety be ascribed to the pur- 
chase of Christ, because many of these are also presupposed, 
and in fact belong to the arrangements which were made in order 
to the purchase. Obviously of this description are his appoint- 
ment tothe work, his eternal engagement in covenant, his inves- 
titure with office, his mission, his incarnation, the preparation of 
a body for him, the attestations he received, his very suflermgs 
and death. Only those blessings, therefore, which were destined 
to usin election, and which result from the covenant-arrange- 
ments, which flow to us through the office, incarnation, and death, 
of Christ, or, in other words, those fruits of divine love which are 
actually imparted to us, and in which it effectively terminates on 
the persons of believers, are, according to scripture, the pur- 
chase of Christ. Heb. v. 9. “ Being made perfect” through suf- 
ferings, “he became the author (the procuring cause) of eternal 
redemption. ” 

2dly, He purchased, not the throne of God, but only our access 
to it in favour and friendship. 

The throne of God is the seat of his government, where his 
laws are enacted, where all divine appointments are made, and 
whence all gracious communications proceed. But the throne 
of God is essential to him as the Great Supreme, whose kingdom 
ruleth over all. Though there had been no such thing as re- 
demption, he would have possessed it asa throne established in 
justice and in judgement. Here there is no controversy, nor any 
need for making distinctions in order toa just apprehension of 
the subject. But in the mystery of redemtion itself, we perceive 
various acts of divine government, gracious acts of course, 
which yet cannot be traced to the purchase of Christ, because 
they belong to the covenant-arrangements. It was on the throne 
that the decree of election was passed; it was there that the 
whole plan of salvation was sanctioned and confirmed, it was there 
that, acting as the Majesty on high, the Father ordained the Son 
to be the Saviour, gave forth the edict for his mission, and when 
he appeared exacted from him that obedience and satisfaction 
by which our redemptiou is purchased. These previous mea- 
sures were clearly independent of the purchase, or in no respect 
the effect of hisdeath. Itis enough that by this he procured 
our gracious access to the throne, and beyond this privilege, 
which is indeed comprehensive of all benefit, the scriptures ex- 
pand not to our views. But what then shal! we say of the conse- 
quent possession of the throne by Jesus ? May he not be said to 
have procured it for himself? Strictly speaking, what he procur- 
ed by his blood, was only his right to approach the throne as our 
prevalent Intercessor: and this resolves itself just into an estab- 
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lished claim on our part to the blessings dispensed from the 
throne. Should it be urged, however, that he not only performs 
the part of an intercessor, but is actually seated on the throne to 
conduct the administration of grace and of providence for the 
good of his people ;—we would appeal on this head toa distinc- 
tion which may be easily made, and which seems to be clearly 
sanctioned by scripture, the distinction between honorary reward 
and saving benefit. ‘The former is peculiar to Christ, the latter 
is realized only in believers. ‘The honorary reward lies in his 
pre-eminence, that is, in his being the person who should occupy 
the throne, and exercise there the mediatory government. Now, 
as this elevated station is from its very nature peculiar, so its 
being assigned him is represented in scripture as depending on 
something peculiar to himself, not common to him with his people. 

Common to him with his people was all that he didm fulfilling 
the law and satisfying justice, for in this he acted as their repre- 
sentative or substitute. They did it in him. It was from them 
the righteousness wrought out was demanded, in their name he 
presented i it, and for them, not for himself, were the blessings 
suspended onit procured. But peculiar to Christ, on the other 
hand, was the dignity of his person, the love he manifested in 
undertaking our cause, the condescension he displayed in beccom- 
ing incarnate, and submitting to abasement for our sakes. On 
such a person the law had no natural claim; his humbling him- 
self, taking the form of a servant, in that form emptying himself 
of his glory, and descending into a state of obedience, nay,to a 
cursed death, these were acts beyond the reach of the law, which 
never required a divine person to become incarnate, or to become 
obedient to death; and these are acts proceeding fromhis own 
voluntary engagement, which are referred to in scripture as the 
true basis of his honorary reward, when constituted Head over 
all things, the first-born among many brethren, King of kings, 

and Lord of lords. ‘“T herefore hath the Father highly exalted 
him, and given hima name which ts above every name.” See 
Phil. ii. from ver. 6 to 12. As the Father, from love to him as his 
Son, and from respect to the dignity of his person, promised to fit 
a body for him, to countenance his ministry, to grant him suita- 
ble attestation, to allow such communication trom the divine to 
the human nature, as should prevent its succumbing under the 
mighty load of wrath, and to acknowledge his filial relation, even 
when subject to the curse, Isa. xl. 1. 1.7. 9. Psal. Ixxxix. 26. 
&c.—so he promised, in consideration of the same dignity of his 
personand of his wondrous condescension, to give him the first 
place inthe kingdom of heaven, to exalt himtosucha station, even 
in his mediatory capacity, as instead of obscuring should both be- 
fit and most illustriously display the glory of his divinity ; such a 
station as should declare him, though made of the seed of David, 
to be the Son of God with power, ‘Psal. ii. 7. 8. Acts xiii. 33. 34 

Rom. i. 3. 4. Heb. i. These promises are all of one description 
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and theretore, as the subjects of the tirst class are contessedly 
independent of the purchase, the second ought to be viewed in 
the same light. ‘The honour of occupying the throne, though 
styled reward because posterior to the humiliation, proceeds on 
the idea that it was the Son of God who condescended to fulfil 
all righteousness ; it respects the dignity of the person, and there- 
fore rests on the ground of congruity or fitness, instead of de- 
pending on the merit of the righteousness fulfilled. It was prop- 
er that he who performed the work, should have the adminis- 
tration of the kingdom, in order that the great ends of the work 
might be gained. It was proper that this administration should 
be suited to his dignity, and calculated to do away the offence 
of the cross, the disgrace which would otherwise have attached 
to his abasement. Such in reality itis. None but a divine per- 
son could sustain it, and he only was worthy, no creature, no angel, 
none of the saints for whom he died; nor, in consequence of 
their other provinces, did it belong ¢ tothe Father or Spirit ; Heb. 
i. Rev. v.—But when we think on the benefit of this administra- 
tion, then, and then only, do we perceive what Is strictly founded 
on the merit of his covenant-obedience, as the representative of 
sinners. The advantage which results from his occupying the 
throne,terminates not on himself, like the honour,but on his peo- 
ple. It was this benefit that the curse of the law precluded, for 
never could the glorious high throne of the Deity have been a 
place of sanctuary to sinners, and never could any sentence of 
pardon have proceeded from it, unless justice had been satisfied ; 
never could the blessings of grace and glory have been there 
dispensed to mankind, or the government of heaven made sub- 
servient to their good, had not the law been fulfilled. Here 
then are the subjects of purchase, the proper effects of the death 
of Christ. But who sees not, that instead of purchasing the 
throne, he only changed its aspect to us, on grounds consistent 
with its honours. Such accordingly is the doctrine of scripture. 
It represents him as sprinkling the blood of atonement towards 
the throne, and thereby converting it into a mercy-seat, a throne 
of grace. But this again just resolves itself into the purchase 
of favourable access.“ He is our peace. By him we have ac- 
cess through one Spirit to the Father. Having such an High- 
priest, let us come boldly to the throne of grace.” 

3dly, He purchased, not new terms of acceptance, but re- 
storation to the favour of God on the old terms by a new cov- 
enant. 

Some have held, that the only effect of the death of Christ 
was to render God placabic, or capable of being appeased, leav- 
ing the work of actually insuring his favour to be performed by 
us. Others, to avoid the insinuation of a change inthe Deity, 
have attempted to amend the tenet by the notion of a new law, 
affirming that Jesus, by his death, procured either a mitigation 
of the rigours of the moral law, or new and easier terms of salva: 
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tion. In the tirst case, they alledge that smcerity is admitted 
instead of perfection; in the second, that faith and repentance 
are the substituted terms. In either view the amendment, 
however, will be foundto infer a change in the Deity, as truly 
as the original tenet, and therefore cannot be consistent with 
the light of nature, or the doctrine of scripture. As “God is 
love,’ it must be essential to his nature to be placable, provided, 
in the case of offence, that an adequate satisfaction can be found 
and presented; but as he is at the same time infinitely holy and 
just, that satisfaction cannot be dispensed with. The idea of 
rendering him placable, ascribes to the Deity an original tem- 
per incompatible with goodness, which is supposed to be re- 
moved, and thus a change produced for the better. On the 
other hand, to admit that, because he is essentially placable, he 
hasbeen actually appeased, without an adequate satisfaction, 
isto say that he has been induced to disregard his holiness and 
justice,—a change also, but a change for the worse. If we 
might venture to utter it, the former opinion blasphemously 
supposes an original malignity in the Deity, an utter aversion to 
forgiveness ; the latter represents him as unholy and unjust, for- 
giving sinwithout the smallest regard to its proper demerit. On 
these principles, if any effect be ascribed to the death of Christ, 
it is a change, and a change either to the better or to the worse, 
neither of which can have place with the Deity. The doctrine 
of scripture is not only that God is love, originally placable, in 
2 Way or upon terms consistent with his nature and government, 
but that he hath eminently shewn himself to be love, (though 
sovereignly with regard to the objects, as he was under no neces- 
sity ef giving any such demonstration to sinners,) by forming the 
plan, and providing the means of restoration to his favour, John 
ii. 16. 17. Rom. v. 8. 9. 1 John iv. 8—10. The plan and the 
means are, however, worthy of himself, perfect obedience and 
complete satisfaction. ‘lo say that Christ purchased new and 
easier terms of any description, isto say that he induced God 
to relax his authority, which of course must be supposed to have 
beentoo rigorous at first, or to depart from the claims of his justice, 
and the demands of his law; that is, todepart in some measure, 
if not altogether, from his hatred of sin. But ‘‘do we make void 
the law through faith? God forbid; yea, we establish the law.” 
The plan of salvation is not favour to sin, as must be ever im- 
plied in God’s dispensing with his original claims, but favour to 
sinners, inthe way of “condemning sin in the flesh of his own 
Son, that the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us.” 
It was on the old terms, therefore, and these as applicable to 
us in our fallen state, that Christ purchased access into the 
friendship of God. But the very idea of purchase implies that 
the terms, though such as were demanded by the covenant of 
works, were transferred by a new covenant from us to him 
as our great representative or suretv. He is ‘‘ the second man, 
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the last Adam; the Lord our righteousness. God hath made 
him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in him.” 

4. He purchased, not the new covenant itself, nor the pro- 
mises of it, but only the good contained inthe promissory de- 
partment. 

The illustration of this proposition is partly anticipated b 
what has just been advanced. That Christ purchased the 
new covenant, or rather a new covenant, isa favourite phrase 
with a certain class of writers. But then, by this new cove- 
nant, they do not mean what is commonly styled the covenant 
of grace, which has in fact no place in their system of divinity, 
but just the new law, or easier terms already disproved. As for 
the new coverant of scripture, with great propriety desig- 
nated the coveuant of grace, it is necessarily presupposed, in 
order to to the purchase of Christ, and therefore can never be 
viewed as the effect of his death. Origiiating in the sovereign 
love of God, it is the grand constitution in which the conditions of 
salvation were prescribed to him, that the promised good might 
be imparted to us. It was in virtue of this covenant as alread 
existing, that he appeared in the fulness of time to magnify the 
law, by retrieving and advancing its honours, and to satisf 
justice by fulfilling its claims. How can he be said to have 
purchased the covenant, on the very footing of which he was 
acting ? Say that he ratified it, say that he converted itinto a 
free testament tous; these are scriptural ideas, but they amount 
only to this, that by fulfilling the conditions he secured for us 
the promised good, or established the claim to be recognised by 
the Deity, and pleaded by faith. To allege that he purchased 
the covenant, would imply that he purchased the very condi- 
tions on which the promises depended, for these, as truly as the 
promises, are a part of the covenant in its original constitution ; 
and this would be to holdthat he purchased his own obedience 
to the death, the strangest of all kinds of nonsense. But some 
who perceive the absurdity of this, think it right to say, that he 
at least purchased the promises. A much and deservedly es- 
teemed evangelical writer, whose praise, it is hoped, will long re- 
main in the churches, has rather incautiously insisted on this.— 
We are unwilling to attach any thing more than mere inaccuracy 
tothe sentiment. What can it mean? Was it indeed the work 
of Christ, that moved God either to make in eternity, or to re- 
veal in time, all the exceeding great and precious promises of his 
covenant ! Surely not; we find no such doctrine in scripture. 
Two passages mainly are appealed to, the one 2 Tim. i. 9. where 
it is said, ‘‘the purpose,” which is understood to signify the 
promise of eternal life, “was given us in Christ Jesus before 
the world began ;” the other 2 Cor. i. 20. where “all the promi- 
ses” are said to be “ yea and amen to us in Christ.” But these 
texts suppose the previous existence of the promises, and deci- 
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sively refer to their accomplishment through Christ's obedienc: 
to the death; not the promises themselves therefore, but the 
good they contain, is the fruit of his purchase. ‘ by the right- 
eousness ot one, the free gilt came upon all men to justification 
of life.” 

He purchased, not even every thing good which is the sub- 
ject of promise in the covenant, bui only that good which 
strictly depended on the conditions pre: cribed. 

He was himself the great mercy promised to the fathers. In 
the establishment of the covenaut with Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and David, his coming and work, his suficsings and the glory that 
should follow, were all the subjects of promise. But this, which 
is often emphatically styled the promise, belonged, like the law 
as given at Sinai, to the system of arrangements with a view to 
the execution of the covenant, and ought therefore to be distin- 
guished from the promises, which are a part of the covenant it- 
self. ‘The latter alone exhibit the blessings suspended on the 
conditionary part, and these of course are the only blessings 
which can with propriety be ascribed to the purchase of Christ. 
Nay, even in speaking of these, while God is the subject of prom- 
ise, as the portion of his people, we are only warranted to say 
that Christ purchased the blessedness in which our present and 
eternal fruition of God consists ; not the Deity himself, but only 
the communications of his favour, not the place which the Fa- 
ther holds in the covenant, but the benefit which results from 
this, which verifies his gracious relation. Similar, in order to 
be just, ought to be our mode of conceiving of the Holy Ghost 
in this wonderful mystery. He also is the subject of promise.— 
But knowing as we do, that the character he sustains in the cove- 
nant was as spontaneously assumed as that of the Father or the 
Son, and that the performance of his part in the execution of the 
covenant is as voluntary as theirs, we are not warranted to say 
that Christ purchased the Spirit. Nor perhaps is it altogether 
accurate to speak even of his purchasing the influences of the 
Spirit, since these do not constitute the essence of eternal life, 
but are only the energy by which it is applied. Eternal life was 
the grand comprehensive blessing we had lost by the fall, and 
though the supernatural influences of the Spirit have, by our 
fallen state, been rendered necessary for the restoration of this 
blessing, yet the blessing itself was thet alone which depended 
on the conditions of perfect obedience ad full satisfaction.— 
The province of the Spirit, and all his supernatural influences, 
being in reality distinct from the blessing, properly belongs, like 
the work of Christ itself, to the class of divine arrangements for 
the due execution of the covenant. The Spirit accordingly, 
even as the Spirit of promise, was to prepare a body for Christ, 
was to qualify him in our nature for the very purchase of re- 
demption. His influences too, as conferred on the church, and 
even after Christ had received him in all his plenitude as the 
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Spirit of promise, are exceedingly diversified; some are extra- 
ordinary and not permanent, some common, and thus capable of 
being quenched or withdrawn ; neither the one kind nor the 
other can with any propriety be viewed in the light of benefit 
secured by a legally substantiated claim, which is ever the idea 
of purchase. They comprehend much in the line of means, 
much therefore that m: ay be enjoyed by wicked men. Some, we 
are told, who fell away, so as never to be renewed to repentance, 
have yet been “ partakers of the Holy Ghost, and tasted the 
powers of the world to come.” What is termed his gracious in- 
fluence, seems to be just his ordinary supernatural power, ren- 
dered irresistible, and this, that it should be irresistible in the 
case of all the chosen, was the benefit secured by the death of 
Jesus. Not the influence itself, and much less the Spirit, the 
source ofthis» influence, but the salutary effect produced, in 
which efernal life properly consists, is the subject of purchase, 

the joy, the peace, the purity, the divine consolation, the 
holy tempers, the graces actually wrought in the chosen, or, 


in general, what the scriptures denominate “the fruits of the 
Spirit.” 


(To be concluded in our neczt.) 


—<72 +o 


From the (Edinburgh) Christian Monitor. 





THE REFORMED CRIMINAL :——A TRUE NARRATIVE. 


Well, indeed, may we join in saying, ‘‘ The Lord God, merci-. 
ful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and 
truth ; keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, trans- 
gression, and sin.’ 

The following anecdote mey in some degree illustrate the in- 
finite and condescending love of Christ towards sinners, and his 
willingness to receive those that come to him “ weary and heavy 
laden.” 

A few serious young men, seeing the neglected and deplora- 
ble state of Newgate, the city prison of Dublin, undertook the 
task of forming a Sunday School there. Some of our Sunday 
School Teachers find it a matter of trial and discouragement to 
collect together eve 1 a small number of ignorant, obstinate, and 
lazy children; but had those teachers to encounter the turbulent, 
unruly, squalid, and depraved crew of adult criminals in this pri- 
son, the refuse and vilest of the land, they would indeed consider 
their trials and labours light. These praiseworthy young men 
had firist to obtain permission from the civil magistrates ; to par- 
ley with, and allow a certain sum to the turnkeys for admission 
and attention; and, lastly, they had to entreat and persuade the 
prisoners themselves to come to the room allotted to the use of 
‘he school. Well do I remember the first day;they went like “ pro- 
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phets into the rebelliousvineyard,” alone; for the turnkeys left them 
totheinselves. The prisoners immediately fastened the door,began 
to jostle them from side to side, endeavouring to pick their pock- 
ets (which they prudently emptied previous to their entrance.) 
They even got a bucket of water, and flung it over the legs of 
one gentleman who happened to have on silk stockings. This was 
in a court-yard, into which all the prisoners are let loose from 
the time they get up to the time they go to rest (if they can 
rest,) with no shelter from cold or rain, except one large dark 
cell, (often too small for all the criminals,) with a table in the 
middle, and a fire to dress their own food. This they call their 
kitchen; but the walls black with smoke and filth, no windows, 
and the room full of dirty, unfortunate wretches, who~stretch 
themselves the whole day long on the table, singing songs, fight- 
ing, cursing and swearing in a most shocking caliber Sindy for 
every mischief, and like wild®beasts, ready to spring upon the 
first prey, reminded the spectator rather of the infernal region. 
No wonder that they abused these young men, who were obliged 
to summon up their whole courage and perseverance, and call 
out earnestly that they were come as friends to do them good. 
With the interference of the turnkeys, who now came to their 
aid, the prisoners were quieted. 

Never did I behold, nor could I conceive such scenes as I wit- 
nessed that day—upwards of two hundred immortal creatures 
lost to every sense of virtue, ignorant of and blaspheming their 
Maker, full of the spirit of Satan! When I entered their kitchen, 
and saw their deplorable condition, I could not refrain from 
shedding tears. O sin! what hast thou done? transforming 
creatures made like to the image of God into brutes and devils! 
Never did I so sincerely thank the God of mercy for the mea- 
sure of grace bestowed on so unworthy a sinner ; without which 
grace, I should have been as bad, or even worse, than any of 
these unfortunates. 

To vary their sport, and from mere curiosity and the novelty 
of the thing, most of them came up to school, others remained 
at the door, and others said that they did not want to become 
Methodists—all were of the Popish persuasion (if they made any 
profession at all.) When quiet and seated, one of the young 
men, who possessed peculiar talents for the undertaking, began 
to address them. He told them, that the sole object these young 
men had in coming to them, and giving up their time to their 
instruction, was most disinterestedly for their benefit, both in 
this life and that which is to come. He spoke of the dreadful 
consequences of sin, and the eternal punishment that awaited 
the ungodly; of Christ as the friend of sinners, who is ever 
willing and ready to receive the most vile; of the awful state in 
which those stand, who neglect Christ as a Saviour, who live 
and die without God and without hope. The criminals remain- 
edin mute amazement, perhaps never having heard such truths 
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before. Some, who had once known better days and better 
thoughts, had remorse visibly depicted in their countenances. 
But suddenly, one of them, whom they called their captain, a ro- 
bust, short, hardy man, wearing a cockade, and having a huge 
bludgeon, started up and said, that “the gentleman was right— 
that we were very kind in coming at all—and that he would 
come himself every Sunday to read.” The rest, of course, gave 
a shout of applause. Before we parted, another of the young 
men prayed (all kneeling,) that God would bless their humble 
endeavours, and that some poor prodigal in this wretched prison 
may be induced to return to his Father’s house. We attempted 
to give out a hymn, but it was such a matter of ridicule to them 
that we desisted. On the whole; our success was greater than 
we had anticipated. 

The followifig Sunday, we repaird again to the prison with a 
greater degree of interest and confidence ; and were much plea- 
sed and surprised at seeing almost all the men ranged along the 
wall with clean faces and hands, and the captain marshalling 
them, mounted on the shoulders of a poor idiot, confined for 
theft. We were saluted with a cheer, and we then proceeded 
to ourroom. What inward joy mixed with horror did we feel, 
when we contemplated ourselves locked up in a gloomy room 
with so many wretched persons, whose desperate and depraved 
hearts had caused them to commit actions for which they were 
excluded society, and confined in a prison! We were unarmed. 
and unattended, and were entirely at their mercy; yet we trust- 
ed in God and the rectitude of our intentions, and we commenced 
our work like men who had to encounter a strong and fierce 
enemy. 

Those who were able to read were put into one class, and 
those who were not into another. Our books were the Bible or 
Testament, and the Sunday School Spelling Book, which we ob- 
tain from the Society, in order to teach them to spell and read ; 
but which we found impracticable, as our scholars were ever 
varying, owing to their different periods of confinement ; so that 
we used nothing but the Bible, which we made those who could, 
read; and explained tothe best of our ability to those who could 
not, who generally listened with attention. 

It was wonderful, and very encouraging, to see the alteration 
which took place in some of them in the course of a few Sab- 
baths. The captain threw away his cockade, burnt his cudgel, 
and dismissed his horse on which he used to come into school 
for the three or four first Sundays. He became very attentive and 
thoughtful, and wished much for a Testament, which was read- 
ily given him; and I trust, that by the expiration of his confine- 
ment, his heart was touched by divine grace. School was always 
concluded with prayer and a suitable exhortation. In the divi- 
sion which fell to the lot of the writer of this, there were two old 
men, two younger ones. a lad. anda desperately hardened wretch. 
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whose whole employment was to mock and ridicule. One ot the 
old men, though he read but indiflerently, appeared particularly 

attentive, and anxious for divine instruction, and was more than 

once observed wiping away the bitter tear which started down 

his hardy cheek. ‘Thinking that he would improve better under 

a more experienced person, I handed him over to one who was 

well qualified to feed him with spiritual food. In regard to the 

troublesome youth mentioned above, I gave him up as a hope- 

less case; he pretended he could not read, but I discovered he 

read better than any of them. He was about one or two and 
twenty years of age. He endeavoured to pick my pockets, and 
to pull my coat whenever I happened to turn round, and has 
stuck me with pins more than once. I bore it all patiently, and, 
instead of causing him to be punished, (which I might have 
done,) I expostulated with him on the folly and’ wickedness of 
his ways. I also gave him two or three suitable tracts, which 
he promised to read. 

Cold weather coming on, he had no coat or shoes—-a common 
sight in the prison, where some indeed were almost naked, I pro- 
mised him an old coat and a pair of shoes, if he would but be- 
come more attentive. The bribe was too tempting to refuse; 
and, after two or three weeks of probation, I sent him the coat 
and shoes. He continued promising for some time, but there was 
nothing in his conduct which could induce a person to hope for 
a total reformation. It is the duty of teachers, when they meet 
with such ascholar, to present him in fervent prayer before the 
throne of grace; yet, at the same time, to watch over him, and 
lose no opportunity of communicating suitable advice. This was 
the method adopted on the occasion, and I trust that it was not 
unavailing. However, the term of his confinement expired, and 
he was released. Shortly after, I myself had occasion to leave 
town; and, after my return, having been reading the whole of 
the day, I went out in the evening to enjoy a walk. Whether 
from the effects of study, or owing to some trial I was then un- 
der, my spirits were unusually low. I proceeded along one of 
the public roads for some time ; but the noise and bustle not suit- 
ing my then melancholy temper, I turned up a narrow private 
road, shaded by trees on both sides, and interspersed here and 
there with neat whitewashed cottages. On passing one of them, 
[heard the clacking noise of a busy loom, and the jocund yet 
innocent song of a light hearted weaver. When I had passed 
about fifty paces, the door opened, and a neatly dressed young 
man called after me by name. Not recognising him, I did not 
attend to him, but proceeded. He ran after me, and stopped me. 
Ilooked at him. ‘Do you not know me, Sir?” said he. ‘No, 
indeed, I do not.” ‘ Do you not recollect your scholar at New- 
gate, James ?’ I eyed him from head to foot; but the 
neatly combed hair, the clean face, new shirt and ribbon, the plain 
and comfortable suit of clothes and shoes. had so metamorphosed 
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um, that ai was with difficulty that 1 could recognise him. Tak- 
ing me most affectionately by the hand, and with tears in his 
eyes, he said, ‘‘ Sir, I saw you passing by, and could not refrain 
from coming out to ask your pardon for all my unkindness to 
you; and to thank you for all that you and the other young gen- 
tlemen have said to me while in Newgate. It was a sad place; 
but | thank God that ever I was put into it. I will count that 
day the bappiest in my life. Ishould have been now, perhaps, 
living in wickedness, and probably have come to the gallows at 
last. When I got out, I was friendless and without a home.— 
But reflecting on what was often told me in Newgate, that Christ 
is the friend of sinners, and ever willing to rceieve the vilest, I 
prayed to Him to support and assist me. I shuddered at the idea 
of going to rob and pilfer again, and determined to work. I got 
some work, and got some clothes too; and I have now employ- 
ment enough at this cottage, with my food and bed, and I pass 
away my time very happily.” 

The whole circumstance was so surprising and unexpected, that 
I did not know for some moments how to replyto him. Taking 
his hand in return, I told him to continue instant in prayer, and 
be constantly watching against temptation, for his enemy, Satan, 
was continually going about seeking whom to devour; and ever 
to pray to Jesus for taith, andto the Holy Spirit for comfort and 
support. I concluded hy asking him if I could be of any service 
tohim. ‘1 want nothing, thank God,” said he, “ except a Tes- 
tament.”” I promised to bring him one the following day, and 
returned home rejoicing. 

I am aware, that there are many of both sexes, whose whole 
employment on Sabbath days is to dress themselves for church, 
where they remain for two dull hours ; after which they ride or 
walk until near dinner-time, and then loll away their evenings in 
tedious frivolity. ‘To most of these, the character of a Sunday 
School teacher is degrading and contemptible. But if they could 
experience, for a moment, the inward satisfaction and pleasure 
which a Sunday Shooll teacher feels when he views an interest- 
ing group around him, ready and eager for that instruction which 
he feels it his duty to impart, they would soon change their con- 
tempt into respect, and perhaps desire to be engaged themselves 
in so blessed a work. ‘They would not only find employment 
enough for idle and tedious hours, but would have the impor- 
tant satisfaction of considering that they are benefiting both mo- 
rally and spiritually those who, if neglected, might become a pest 
to society; but if instructed in the principles and doctrines of 
the Bible, would be not only faithful subjects and useful mem- 
bers of society, but, through divine grace, be brought to the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, who alone is “the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life: and be made partakers, through faith, of ever- 
lasting glorv in the kingdom of our God and Saviour. 
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tHE SAINT LOOKING FURWARD TO DEATH. 
[fn a Letter to a Friend. } 
My Dear Tueron, 


Through life | have been weak and sickly, but I find now this 
weakness increasing fast, and that | am approaching eternity.— 
In consequence of this, this letter, which perhaps may be my last 
to you, will have death for its subject, and as | am very feeble, 
will probably be short. [humbly bless God, that my mind is gene- 
rally serene and resigned. I rely on the blood of the covenant, 
offercdto me asasinner. ‘Though I languish, I languish amidst 
comfortable views ; and though I die, my all-sufficient Redeem- 
erliveth. [also enjoy the pleasure ofa conscience which testifies 
my sincerity in God’s way. I wishto have a God-glorifying death, 
and to advise my dear friend how to face the last enemy. This 
matter appears to me very serious. Death is quite unavoidable. 
We may meet with other trials or we may not, but ‘it is appointed 
tor all men once to die.” It is a new trial: none of us who live 
can tell what dying is. We may seem to enter the valley of the 
shadow of death, but we have never walked through it. Paul 
died daily, and was in deaths oft; but he was a living man when 
he said so, and died but once. When we are tempted one day, 
we may know what temptation is thereby, and be fitted for the 
next trial; but no past experience can teach ns what dying is. 

This is the great trial of faith, perhaps the greatest, to trust in 
an unseen God : to believe his love when we sensibly feel the ef- 
fects of his anger, to trust his bare word when we see no ap- 
pearance of performance, but many things to the contrary, are 
no easy matters to the best. But the trial at death is peculiarly 
hard. When death draws near, the eye of the mind 1s clearer, 
and the conscience more tender and sharp-sighted, in a view of 
our conduct in heart and life. Besides, in a dying time Satan 
is very busy. He comes down then with great wrath, knowin 
that his time of troubling the saints is but short, and tries to fill 
them with anguish and terror. Judgement and eternity, when 
seen at hand, are awful indeed, and a near view of them will tr 
the best. ‘‘ What is the hope of the hypocrite, when the Lord 
taketh away his soul!” Under these apprehensions, I see no- 
thing for me, but to be ‘‘ strong in the Lord, and in the power of 
his might ;”” strong in grace, not in myself, but in Christ, and in 
his grace given to me, a poor sinful creature, in the promise.— 
In the faith of this I hope to see death in Christ’s hand, and then 
I will see it unstinged, and to be to me great gain. I hope, by 
means of the glass of the word, to look through death and be- 
yond it, to cast my anchor confidently in the last storm. The 
covenant of grace, as made with my Redeemer, has long been all 
my salvation and all my desire; and now itis so. I have been 
aiming to take hold of the covenant of grace, and of the blessed 
Fesus, the All of it, as offered to me inthe gospel. I stated to 
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myself God's offer and exhibition of the covenant to me in his 
own words, such as Isa. lv. 1. Hos. ii. 19—these I pleaded with 
Jehovah, as his own words, and thereupon I solemnly adhered 
and took hold of the covenant. I next endeavoured to collect 
some evidenc:'s for heaven, and these are the following. 1. Isee 
that I believe the gospel with application te myself, and find 
that my expectations from it do ultimately resolve themselves on 
the faithfulness of God in the word of promise, the which appears 
a good evidence, according to Isa. li. 1. John iu. 33. 2. I find 
I with all my heart acquiesce in the new covenant made with 
Christ, and am entirely pleased with its condition, promise, and 
administration. 3. I and my heart abhors sin, as dishonouring 
God and polluting myself. I think I can appeal to God, and say 
about my inbred lusts, ‘ Do not I hate them, O Lord, that hate 
thee ? am not I grieved with them that rise up against thee ?” 
4. | have a hope of heaven through Jesus Christ, and this 
moves me to long and seek after being made meet for it, in puri- 
fication from sin, 1 John iii. 3. 5. L love the purity of the Di- 
vine Image, as expressed in the holy law, and love this in all its 
purity and spirituality, and particularly where it strikes against 
the sin that easily bescts me. 6. [have some measure of confi- 
dence, that I will get complete life and salvation; but this con- 
fidence is not in myself. I have no confidence of acceptance 
with God but in Christ crucified, who loved me and died for me. 

The last enemy is death, and as I wish you and myself to con- 
quer while we fall, I shall enlarge on this. Let us, like the an- 
cient worthies, die in faith, and conquer in faith. Death may at- 
tack us with sorrow, as separating us from this world, from our 
nearest relations, our houses, &c. In this case, let us believe 
we shall be admitted to a better world, set down in a better 
house, and ata better table. We hope for better relations—our 
heavenly Father, our elder Brother, and perfect saints in Christ. 
Let us entrust the Lord Jesus with those who are left behind, 
casting all our cares on him, leaving our fatherless children and 
widows on him. We are often filled with sorrow at the thought 
of the separation of these two intimates, the soul and the body— 
death coming to loose the silver cord that knits them together. 
In this case, we must believe the soul’s union with Christ, and 
with God through him, Rom. viii. 38, 39.‘ Who shall separate 
us from the love of God?’ &c. Thus the soul hath comfort 
against the separation that death makes. Though the man’s 
spirit parts with the body, yet the Spirit of God still dwells in 
the soul. We must also believe and trust for the blessed resur- 
rection of the body at Christ’s appointed time. “I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and though after my skin worms destro 
this body, yet in my flesh shall | see God.” It comforts friends 
at parting, that they expect to meet again in peace ; and when 
the soul and the body are parted, the stronger our faith of the 
joyful resarrectign; is, the less will the sorrow be on that head - 
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and all that are Christ’s have good ground for it. Our Lord has 
said, ‘‘f am the resurrection and the life; and from his great 
white throne he will say to dead saints, “ Awake, and sing, ye 
that dwell in the dust; thy dew shall be as the dew of herbs.”’ 

Death may attack us with fear and terror. It is indeed of all 
terrors mosi terrible. Hence we read of being brought to the 
king of terrors, Job xvii. 14. Death will appal and damp the 
stoutest heart, it will fill those with fear who have been a terror 
to others in the land of the living. Genuine faith will bear us 
out, while natur;l courage will completely fail. I apprehend 
these are particularly the sources of the terror of death. The 
guilt of sin lying on the soul. In this case, in opposition to 
doubts and fears, and telt unworthiness, we must stretch out the 
hand of faith, and lay it on the head of the great sacrifice 
Christ, thus transferring all our guilt on him. In this case, O 
let us try to believe in, and trust on, the obedience and death 
of Jesus for the removal of our flagrant guilt, believing, that 
for the sake of a crucified Redeemer, all our sins shall be par- 
doned. For this we have a clear warrant: ‘‘ Whom God hath 
set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood. The 
promise is to you and to your children.” Thus we will pull out 
death’s sting, obtaining a pardon through Jesus’ blood. 

The next object of terror is the unseen world. This is called 
on this account a land of darkness, Job x. 21. Death comes to 
carry us to an unseen world, which we never saw or can see till 
we be in it, never to return. This makes it terrible. In this 
case, we must try to believe the scripture account of the unseen 
world. Faith is the evidence of things not seen, and the sub- 
stance of things hoped for. ‘Though we have never seen it, we 
have heard of it in God’s word ;-though we were never there, 
the map of it has been laid before us in the scriptures, and drawn 
by inspired pens that cannot err. We must also believe the 
scripture account of the way to heaven, that our Redeemer is 
the way, according to his own declaration; and that by faith we 
walk to it. By this means we have something to stay our heart 
upon in our encounter with death. We also believe in him for a 
safe passage to the unseen happy world: ‘ Thou shalt guide me 
with thy counsel while here, and afterwards bring me to glory ;” 
rolling the weight of our through-bearmg on him as the Captain 
of Salvation, appointed to bring many sons to glory; taking 
hold of him by some particular promise, as Isa. xl. 2. Heb. xiii. 
5. and Isa. xxxv. 9,10; believing that our Lord Jesus is Lord ot 
the unseen world,* and that the whole compass of it, both above 
and below, is under his management, Rev. i. 18; believing that 
as soon as our soul departs out of our body, Jesus will receive 


* A late godly minister, Mr. Horn of Cambusnethan, being on his deathi- 
bed very placid and happy, a friend asked him how he could be so happy.- 
Says he, “I have long been acquaint with the Lord of that land to which | 
am going.” 
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1 according to his promise ; believing it shall be carried by an- 
gels into Abraham’s bosom, and, on the whole, believing that 
the Lord will fit us for the place and company of the unseen 
world, however unfit we are now. 

The tremendous judgment is also matter of much terror.— 
When a poor guilty creature is lying on a death-bed drawing his 
last breath, and considers he is in a little time to be carried before 
his Judge, to give an account of all the deeds of the body, and 
to receive his sentence for eternity, little wonder he is seized 
with terror. ‘There is no prevailing over this but in the exer- 
cise of faith, receiving and embracing the Lord Jesus Christ 
with all his salvation offered to us inthe gospel, John i. 12. In 
Rev. xxii. 17. the offer of the water of life is made after a warn- 
ing of Christ’s coming to judgment, as this only is the way how 
a sinner may stand before him. For this cause it is necessary to 
judge ourselves and condemn ourselves, to call over all our past 
life, with the sin of our nature, and renouncing all confidence in 
ourselves, to flee to the horns of God’s altar, confiding in Christ 
crucified upon the ground of the faithfulness of the promise, be- 
lieving that the same Jesus who is offered to us in the gospel, 
and whom we have embraced as our Saviour, is the Judge before 
whom we must appear. This surely is a fit mean to abate the 
terror of a judgment-seat to a believer. How pleasing to think, 
the same person who is to be Judge is our best Friend, our Head, 
our Husband, and All! A beloved spouse is by no means afraid 
of the sentence of her husband, though a judge. Further, be- 
lieving that we being in Christ, judgment will not proceed against 
us according tothe law of works, but according to the covenant 
of grace, the law of faith; and this covenant adjudgeth every 
soul united to Christ, how many soever his sins are or have been, 
to live eternally, for the sake of Jesus’ obedience and death im- 
puted to him. In fine, let us believe that the covert of Christ’s 
blood is a perfect, all-sufficient covert, within which one drop of 
revenging wrath cannot fall, and that faith’s plea will never be 
rejected, as it is established on a covenant made between the 
Father andthe Son. Let my friend, when thinking on the awful 
tribunal, behold the rainbow of the covenant round about the 
throne, and be comforted against the terror of death from this 
quarter. 

In fine, death 1s ready to attack us with despondency. This is 
a most fearful weapon wherewith death attacks a Christian, 
when it goes about to raze a man’s hope, making the man’s heart 
to sink withinhim. This hath been the case of the profane, and 
may be the case of saints after a careless untender walk for some 
time. Here there is need of faithin a special manner. Believ- 
ing with particular application the blood and Spirit of Jesus, the 
soul will behold the blood as that of the Son of God, and there- 
fore of infinite efficacy to take away the greatest guilt; the Spi- 

rit. also. as of infinite efficacy to wipe away the deepest stains of 
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sin: Believing also that we are still within the compass of the 
gospel offer, yea, that it is directed to us in particular—“ though 
our sms be as scarlet, they shall be as snow; and though like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.” In this way I wish to die, and 
in this way I wish my friend to die. I met lately with a Scottish 
poet, the spiritual Craig, with whose devout breathings I am 
much delighted; and I am often repeating to myself the follow- 
ing lines by him .— 


* Beyond mortality, my faith 
Descries a glorious scene. 

Where ever new and rapturous joys 
My soul shall entertain. 


** A deep and rapid stream divides, 
Death is the name it bears ; 

But o’er it Christ has made a bridge 
For heavenly passengers, 


** O’er to the New Jerusalem, 
Where I with Christ shall dwell, 

And ever hear his own dear lips 
His own dear story tell.” 


The words which my intimate friend Dr. Doddridge often re- 
peated when dying at Lisbon, are pleasant to me. I often con 
over them: 


“ Here at thy cross, my dying God, 
I lay myself beneath thy love, 
Beneath the droppings ot thy blood, 
Jesus, nor shall it e’er remove. 


** Now speak, my Lord, and calm my fears ; 
Am | not safe beneath thy shade ? 

Thy vengeance will not strike me here, 
Nor Satan dare my soul invade. 


* Yes, I’m secure beneath thy blood, 
And all my foes shall lose their aim ; 
Hosannah te my dying God, 

And my best honours to his hame. 


* Jesus can make a dying bed 

Feel soft as downy pillows are, 

While on his breast I lean my head, 

And breathe my soul out sweetly there.” 


I am perusing with much pleasure the paraphrase of the same 
friend on David's last words, agreeable to the ingenious metrical 
version of Dr. Grey, and I indeed wish to adopt them as my own: 


** Shall not my house this honour boast, 

My soul the eternal covenant trust, 
Well-ordered still, and sure ? 

There all my hopes and wishes meet, 

In death I'll call its blessings sweet, 
And feel its bond secure.” 


I am, my dear Theron, your's ever, Aspasio 
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EVANGELICAL HINTS. 
By the late Mr. Walker of Pollockshaws. 


‘The principle and proper ground of faith is the free giftand grant 
which is made of the Saviour and salvation, in the doctrines and 
promises of the word. The calls and commands afford a warrant 
to believe, or lay us under an indispensable obligation to believe, 
otherwise we disobey the express commandof God. But it is the 
gospel gift and promise which is the proper ground of faith in be- 
lieving onthe Saviour whom Heaven has prov ided, and the calls 
and commands suppose the gift, and require us to receive it 
The commands evidently, and perhaps also the calls belong to 
the law; and to make the commands a ground of faith, is to con- 
found law and gospel. ‘The gospel reveals the object of faith, 
the law commands us to embrace it. ‘The gospel makes a gift 
of the Son, with all the blessings of his purchase, the law com- 
mands us to accept of this gilt. In the gospel a gracious God 
publishes the glad tidings of salvation, in the law he commands 
us to set our seal to the truthofthem. Inthe gospel he publish- 
es such glad tidings as these, ‘‘ I will betrothe thee unto me for 
ever; I, even I, am He that blotteth out thine iniquity for my 
name’s sake.’”’ In the law he commands us to believe these, with 


particular application to our own souls.—The righteousness of 


Christ is brought near us: ‘‘ Behold” says God, ‘‘I bring near 
my righteousness.” It is called the gift of righteousness and the 
gift of grace: this gift in the word, renders the Surety’s right- 
cousness as pleadable, by all who hear the gospel, as if they had 
wrought it out in their own persons. It is trne, this righteous- 
ness being placed to the sinner’s account in the day of believing, 
is as much his in possession by imputation, as if he himself had 
wrought it out, and satisfaction concerning its being his in posses- 
sion, may be very encouraging to his faith, and animating to his 
soul, in pleading this righteousness. But although it is not the 
unconverted sinner’s in possession, it is in the gift, which consti- 
tutes aright of access, and renders it as pleadable as himself 
had performed it ; and though it is the believer's ix possession, 

and satisfaction concerning this may encourage His faith and an- 
imate his soul, I apprehend he will find the gif of it in the word, 

directed to sinners without exception, the fst ground of his plea ; 
for although faith and imputation are no¢ uncertain, the believ- 
er’s satisfaction concerning them is very uncertain. Suppose an 
unconverted sinner should apply to us under alarms of conscience, 
what a melancholy sight behoved we toopento him! We behoved 
to tell him, Here is all perfect righteousness, as pleadable by you 
as if you had performed it, when once it 1s imputed and received. 

Might he not justly reply, Alas! you are sent to me with heavy 

tidings, for 1am a stranger to faith and imputation also, and I can 
no more believe than I can do 2ad live! But, to set the gospel 
offer before him. rendering the Redeemer’s righteousness as 
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pleadable by him as it he himselt had wrought it out, and the 
grace presented in the free promise, to enable him to receive 
the gospel gift, and strengthen him for every duty, is the Scrip- 
ture method of changing the storm into a calm; and when the 
godly are in the dark, faith, imputation, former experiences, ail 
out of view, how are we to be helpers of their joy, but by set- 
ting the gift of righteousness in the word before them? In one 
word, if we lose view of the free gift, rendering the Surety’s 
righteousness as pleadabie by us as if we had performed it onr- 
selves, we lose view of the very substance of the gospel. 

A certain preacher having said. “holiness is the foundation 
of all peace and comfort,’ Mr. Walker adds, ‘The word of God 
directs to something else as the foundation of peace. “ This 
Man shall be the peace; he is our peace, having made peace by 
the blood of his cross.’’ What peace could all our imperfect 
holiness afford without this? It would afford very little comfort 
to the dejected Christian, who may be ready to conclude that 
he is a stranger to holiness, to tell him, Holiness is the foundation 
of thy peace. He would soon reply, Alas! my holiness is as 
filthy rags in my own eyes, and what must it be in the eyes of om- 
niscience and of infinite holiness 7 If I have no other foundation 
but this, | may bid peace and holiness for ever adieu. But di- 
rect his faith to Christ in the promise, you then present to hima 
sure foundation for saying, “ Return unto thy rest, O my soul!” 
And certainly it could never afford peace to the awakened but 
unconverted sifner, with Sinai’s flames flashing in his conscience, 
to put inherent holiness in place of the Redeemer’s righteousnes 
Legal preachers sometimes mention the purchase of salvation by 
the Redeemer’s righteousness, and also the application of it by 
his Spirit; but they give no particular account of the Saviour’s 
dispensatory fulness, nor are gospel! hearers urged to apply there- 
to as their furniture for every exercise and duty, as that which 
only can be sufficient for them, as that in which they are called 
to be strong ; but while the Redeemer’s mediatory office is nev- 
er particularly exhibited, and sinners exhorted to apply thereto, 
the gospelis neither fully nor clearly preached, nor can duties 
be enjoined in aa evangelical manner. Legalists seldom consider 
faith and repentance as the purchase of Christ, and as blessings 
freely promised in the new covenant, and a principle part ‘of sal- 
vation in this life, but as duties to be performed by us, and al- 
most every blessing suspended on our repenting and believing. 

Faith and repentance are certainly dutics required, but if ever 
we expect to exercise these ina gospel manner, we must view 
them as blessings freely promised.—In order to preach the gos- 
pel purely, it is certainly requisite to give gospel hearers a dis- 
tinct view of the difference between the law and the gospel. 
The law is perfect, and requires every duty. The gospel is a 
free exhibition of the Saviour, and all the blessings of grace to 
dispose unto. and strengthen for the discharge of duty, ‘‘ Unte 
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usas born aSaviour.’ ‘The gospel promises eternal lite through 
Christ.—The law demands eternal burnings if this salvation is 
finally rejected—A right to sue for mercy by asinner, must 
never be suspended on returning penitency. At a mercy-seat, 
the sinner is as well warranted, and it is as much his duty to sue 
for returning penitency as for pardon; aright to sue, confined 
to the penitent, can never be reconciled with the freedom of the 
gospel call_—In the making of the covenant of grace, Christ 
acted asthe Surety of it, and it was made in behalf of those 
who were given him out of the world; but in making his Testa- 
ment, Christ acted as administrator of the covenant, and his tes- 
tament is as extensive as his administration which extends to all 
that hear the gospel. For this | refer the reader to Boston 
onthe Covenant of grace, where he will find more solid instruc- 
tion thar in many modern publications. 


—_>-—— 
THE REV. DR. DODD. 


Was the son of the vicar of Bourne in Lincolnshire, and a mem- 
ber of Clare Hall. He possessed classical taste, poetical talent, 
and theological knowledge ; and published a variety of works, 
among which was one entitled, “The Frequency of Capital 
Punishme nts inconsistent with Jus tice, Sound Policy, and Reli- 
gion.” gRecommending a popular preacher, and his publications 
obtaining a wide sale, he was te mpted to an indiscreet style of 
living, and “the pride of life” was hisruin. He was chaplain to 
the bishop of St. Davids, and afterwards to the king; a preben- 
dary of Brecon, and rector of Hockliffe Bucks. The rich living 
of St. George’s, Hanover Square, fallig vacant, he anonymously 
offered the Lord Chancellor's lady £3000 to obtain the presen- 
tation by her means: but the application was detected, and his 
name erased from the list of His Majesty’s chaplains. Dudes this 
disgrace he retired to Geneva, where Lord Chesterfield, who 
had been his pupil, recieved him kindly, and even presented him 
with the living of Winge,to holdin connexion with Hockliffe. 
At length, to ‘relieve his embarrassments, he forged his noble 
friend's signature, was tried and condemned; and, though an 
unprecedented number of persons petitioned for mercy, it Was 
withheld by the inflexible justice of the sovereign. In contem- 
plation of his fate, he was humbled and penitent ; but xs repent- 
ance did not seem so genuine as that of Bishop Atherton in like 
circumstances. Dr. Johnson who visited him in prison, descri- 
bed him as being “ without cant.” In his ‘“ Pason Thoughts” 
there is cert: rinly much evangelical sentiment. But we turn from 
decision on his actual state be fore God. to rotice an occurrence 
as he was led tothe place of execution, onthe 27th of June, 1777. 
‘“ Certain lewd fellows, of the baser sort,” seemed to exult at the 
condemnation of a dignified ecclesiastic ; and a w oman reproach- 
fully called out to him, “ Where is row thy God?” He instantly 
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reierred her to the seventh chapter of Micah, 7—10, ** Therefore 
I will look untothe Lord; I will wait forthe God of my salva- 
tion: my God will hear me. Rejoice not against me, O mine 
enemy: when I fall I shall arise; when I sit in darknes, the 
Lord shall be a light unto me: 1 will bear the indignation of the 
Lord, because I have sinned against him, until he plead my cause, 
and execute judgment for me: he will bring me forth to the 
light, and I shall behold his righteousness. Then she that is 
mine enemy shall see it, and shame shall cover her that said un- 
tome, Where is the the Lord thy God ? Mine eyes shall behold 
her; now shall she be trodden down as the mire of the streets.”’ 
‘The wretched woinan, proceding to witness the execution, was 
thrown down inthe pressure of the throng, and literally trodden 


‘to death! é. 
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JESUIT S COLLEGE AT STONYHURST. 

The Jesuits, when they were driven from Liege, and their 
property confiscated at the French Revolution, sought an asylum 
in England, and were presented by the father, or grandfather of 
Mr. Weld, the present owner of Lulworth castle, with the house 
and 200 acres of land, at Stonyhurst. They have since purchased 
100 more. ‘They are also tenants for no inconsiderable quantity 
of land, although the produce of the whole is insufficient for the 
wants oftheir establishment. ‘The society consists of superiors, 
missionaries, and teachers. ‘The first ofthese are few in number; 
they are the governors of the establishment, and have the whole 
direction of its affairs One of them is called the President.— 
The missionaries are Priests who officiate in different chapels in 
the neighbourhood, where there is no resident priests ; and are 
also ready to succeed or assist those who are at a greater dis- 
tance. 

The teachers have each the care of a particular school, and 
are under the direction of one who is called the superintendent 
of studies. There are also, what are called prefects, who have 
the superintendence of the scholars at their studies, their sports, 
and in their walks. The :mber of scholars is about 200; the 
geater prt of them are Irish, but there are foreigners, we believe, 
from every part of the globe. The circumstances attending the sit- 
uation of one these, are nota little peculiar. The boy isan Arme- 
nian, consequenly, wesuppose, a member of the Greek church, 
which, if we mistane not differs considerablyfrom the Roman Cath- 
olic. His pension, orhoard, is paid by the Pacha of Egypt, who is, 
of course,a Maliometan. He is consigned to a Protestant gentle- 
ran in Manchester, who strange to tell, sends him to be educated 
at the Roman Catholic establishment at Stonyhurst. Each schol- 
ar pays £50 perannum. ‘Two hundred (and this number has been 
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sometimes considerably exceeded) produce £10,000. Their real 
property may be valued at £40,000; inciuding the gift of Mr. 
Weld, and what they have themseives expeaded on the purchase 
of land, and the improvement and enlargement of the building. 
Their annual revenue may therefore not untairly be stated at 
£12,000. Their gains must have been very consierable to en- 
able them to lay cut £30,000 im about twenty years, and there 
is No reason to suppose that they are, ot present, at all below the 
general average, yet they are soliciting subscriptions towards 
building anew chapel (asking tor the contribuuov even of their 
surgeon and physician, ) to which they, themselves, magnani- 
mously subscribe £400. In the course of the five and twenty 
years that Sconyhurst has been in possession of its present own- 
ers, an entire change has been wrought in the religious charac- 
ter of the neighbourhood; the majority of its inhabitants were 
not then Roman Catholics; the preponderance was on the side 
of the Protestants. At the present time the Protestants are re- 
duced to one seventh of the whole population of the district.— 
Of course, ‘the College,” as it is called, gives employment in 
one way or other to a great number of persons and none of them 
are Protestants. Intermarriages between Catholic and Protestant 
families have been most numerous in the neighbourhood, and this 
we know to have been the most prolific source of what the 
term conversions. [.NV. Y. Rel. Chron. 
—<D +o 


BAPTISM OF THE LATE OFFICIATING READER OF THE 
JEWISH SYNAGOGUE AT PLYMOUTH. 

On Wednesday, June 22d, Mr. Michael Solomon Alexander, 
late ofhciating reader. in the Jewish Synagogue of the town of 
Plymouth, was baptizedin the presence of more than 1000 peo- 
ple inthe parish church of St. Andrew, by the Rev. John Hatch- 
ard, the vicar. 

The individual whose case has excited so deep an interest in 
the minds of the Christian public in Plymouth and its vicinity, 
has, for nearly five years, been enquiring into the truth of Chris- 
tianity. His attention having been directed by one of his own 
nation tothe New Testament Scriptures, of the existence of 
which he had been wholy ignorant until about five years since, 
his convictions, from that period to the present, have been gain- 
ing strength, though not without many and great struggles, 
which, at times, seemed almost to overcome him—but the Lord, 
in great mercy, was pleased to lead him step by step to view the 
truth and suitableness of the gospel-plan of salvation through 
that Redeemer who died that we might live. It may be proper 
to remark, that so great was the conflict in his mind, so strenu- 
ous the exertions of his friends to keep him from making an open 
avowal of his Christian faith, and so trying the thought of giving 
up all his worldly prospects, that ina seasonof darkness, unbe- 
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lief, and temptation, he was induced some months since to appl; 

by letter to the members o1 the Jewish synagogue to reinstate 
him in his office as reader amougst them ;—ot this, however, he 
was svon led to view the sin and the folly, and with sorrow and 
bitterness of spirit he now looks back upon that transaction, as 
manifesting a distrust o: that God who had in so many ways 
evidenced his loving kindness towards him. Like Cranmer of 
old, his faith tailed him, though but fora short season, and from 
that time, through opposition, reproach, calumny, and the loss 
of all things, it has pleased the Spirit of the Lord to shew to 
him more perfectly the things which relate tothe kingdom of 
heaven. For several years he has been known by many friends 
tothe cause of Christianity amongst the Jews, as an enquirer 

after divine truth; and it is most satisfactory to find that his sen- 
timents, though not openly avowed amongst his brethren, were 
yet known to not afew of them; for it wouldseem that he felt it 
almost impossible not to express to those with whom he was 
most intimate the latent impression of his mind, that the Messiah 
was none other than Jesus of Nazareth; and that the New Tes- 
tament Scriptures, equally with the the Old, have ‘‘God for 
theiz author, salvation for their end, and truth without any 
mixture of error, for their matter.” For a long time he has been 
much under the observation of many Christian friends, who, feel- 
ing the most lively interest in his case, have watched over him 
and assisted him, with their counsel and their prayers, and all of 
whom are wiiling to testify their belief of the sincerity of his 
motives, and the correctness of his views. 

[Connecticut Observer 
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FRENCH CLERGY. 

The following statement shows the number of the French 
Clergy, on the | ne Jan. 1825 :—Are neanape and Bishops, 75: 
Vicars-general, 287 ; Titular Canons, 725; Honorary Canons, 
1,255 ; eens 2,828; Curates, 22,225; Vicars,5,396; Priests 
of parishes, authorized to preach aud receive confessions, 1,850; 
Priests employed as Governors or Professors in Seminaries, $76. 
The number of Ecclesiastical pupils in the Seminaries,amounts to 
4,044; and the Nuns, to 19,271.—-Total, 58,832. The candidates 
for the priesthood, if this number be taken as an average, being 
sufficient, according to the ordmary duration of human life, to 
maintain a complement of more than 150,000 priests. 

[ Monthly Magazine. 


—D+o— 


CHRISTIAN LIBERALITY. 


Jonathan Little, Esq. of New York, has recently given $2,500 
toendow a scholarship inthe Theological Seminary in Pr. Ed- 
ward county Virginia, to be known forever by the name of Lit- 
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tle,s Scholarship. An order for the amount on one of the most 
respectable houses in New York has been received; and the mon- 
ey is to bear interest until paid; so that the benevolent intentions 
of the donor, at o. ce take effect, and the Institution immediately 
receives the benefit. [ Fam. Vis. 
—, 
POPISH ZEAL DEFEATED. 
Twelfth Anniversary of the Lambeti: South Division Bible Association, held 
at the Horns Tavern, Kennington, on Wednesday evening, Feb. 2. 


[he limits of our work render it necessary that our articles of Religious — 


Intelligence should be select ; and therefore we have usually omitted all no- 
tice of Bible, and other merely loval associations. Put the proceedings of the 
meeting held at Kennington on the 2d ult. were too important to be passed 
over in silence. Hitherto religious Societies, on this side the channel, have 
been permitted to transact their business without interruption. Rooms hired 
for a specific purpose, and occupied only by friends and sukseribers to the ob- 
ject, have been deemed sacred ; and good manners, as well as good feeling, 
have protected the meetings of English Protestants from intrusion and insult, 
We have now to record a memorable exception; an exception, however, 
which we are persuaded will never be established into a precedent; and which, 
whatever disgrace it may reflect upon its individual authors, leaves the Eng- 
lish character unstained with reproach. We are sincerely averse from the 
invidious distinctions which obtain between subjects of the same empire, and 
we should be glad to see them merged in one common appellation of brother- 
hood; but there are those who wish to strengthen and perpetuate them, and 
at the head of this class we have no hesitation in placing the Jesuits of the 
Roman hierarchy. These are the apostles of discord; and till their influence 
is subverted by “enli: rhtened policy and the diffusion of knowledge, Roman 
Catholics and Protestants will be considered by each other as natural enemies. 
Among the latter this spirit was dying away; nor will any thing revive it in 
England but the furious and persecuting zeal of the Catholics themselves. 
Their menacing and outrageous conduct in [reland towards those religious In- 
stitutions, which stand solely on their own merits, without receiving any sup- 
port from the Government, proves that they are not disposed to orant tofellow- 
subjects and fellow-Christians the lberty they demand for themselves; that, 
in fact, there is no right or prerogative so dear to their hearts as that of defam- 
ing and persecuting those of a different religious communion; that political 
power and influence are, in their estimation, of no value but as they can de- 
vote them to the exclusive support of their own chureh. Having recent] 
thrust themselves forward in a spiritual capacity, we are pained to behold the 
came exhibitionsof intolerance and bigotry which disgraced the Romish church 
in the ages of utter darkness. We have been led to these observations by 
the fact, that a plan of mischief, intended to throw discredit upon the Bible 
Society, was devised, and an attempt made to execute it, by a number of Irish 
Catholics, who assembled for this unworthy purpose with the friends and sup- 
porters of the Lambeth South Division Bible Association, on Wednesday 
evening, the 2d ult.at the Horns Tavern: their complete discomfiture on this 
oecasion will, we trust, teach them caution for the future. They have not at 
their command in England those forcible and compelling arguments which 
spread such terror through Bible Meetings in Ireland. With us they darenot 
“put out the lights,” and the mental atmosphere is not sufficiently dark to give 
effect to their tragedies. We advise them not to venture again till they can 
fight under their own flag, and with other weapons than calumny and 
talsehood. 

The attack on the Lambeth South Division Bible Association, at their last 
Annual Meeting, was commenced by an individual, dressed, as we are .nforme 
ed, in the livery of arespectable Roman Cathelie family in the neighborhood, 

listributing a hand-bill. which purported, from its title. to he a defence of the 
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Bible Society, but which, in reality, contained only base and calumnious insin- 
uations against its object and its supporters, interspersed with some of the 
stalest of the Catholic sophistries against Protestants aud Protestantism. 
Having thus like another Guy Fawkes, prepared the combustibles and laid 
the train, the next step was to apply the match; and this was an affair of some 
‘** pith and moment,” :{ was entrusted Ly a hoary Jesuit in the room to a cour. 
ageous son of Hibernia, who lacking years and wit, was by no means deficient 
in temerity. Yet when the awiul moment came, and the opportunity was 
presented to him, under the influence oi very violent emotions, he started up, 
But whether a spirit of grace, or a goblin of other regions, none could at first 
divine. It suited his convenience, however, to put on the garb of the tormer; 


~and he actually assured the Chairman and the Meeting, that he was a subseri- 


ber to the Bible Society,a triend to its object. and that zea! to wipe off a toul 
reproach cast upon its character by the infamous paper which he held in his 
hand was his sole motive ior rising. being repeatedly reminded that he was 
out of order, and that as a friend of the Inst:tution he was bound to support 
its views and yield to the authority of the Chair, he continued his interruption 
with increased pertinacity ; and when at last he was compelled to submit, he 
exhibited the appearanae of an infuriated maniac. His partisans in the crowd 
were exceedingly clamorousior whatthey called freedom of discussion; name- 
ly, the freedom of suspending the business for which the Meeting was expressly 
convened, for the purpose of arguing topics totally foreign to its object, or 
which involved principles, which the very existence of the Bible Society. 
proved that its friends considered pertectly settled. It was in vain to tell these 
zealots that the assembly they were resolved to throw into confusion had de- 
cided the points, that the Bible is a fit book for general circulation. and that it 
was their duty to circulate it to the utmost extent of their means. The 
seemed resolved to open the whole Popish controversy; and imagined that by 
takinga company of Protestants by surprise, they should obtain for their church 
a splendid triumph. The greatest uproar prevailed tor a considerable time ; 
a well-dressed man came forward and harangued the Chairman, but all that 
could be certainly distinguished was the brogue of the orator. He too was an 
Jrishman, and, as we have subsequently been informed, a priest. At length 
silence was obtained ; and as the leading object of the malcontents appeared 
to be reading of their hand-bill, Dr. Styles rose and announed his willingness 
to meet every insinuation, and to reply to every argument which tt contained. 
The proposal was hailed with enthusiastic applause : the paper was produced, 
and the Rev. Gentleman, in an address which occupied nearly two hours, 
completely succeeded in vindicating the Bible and the Bible Society, from the 
sophistries and calumnies with which they had thus been unexpectably assail- 
ed. Dr. Styles was ably followed by the Rev. Messrs. Russell, Makenzie, 
and Geo. Clayton; ; the latter of whom pathetically recommended the biggoted 
and unhappy opponents of the Society to the compassion and the prayers of 
the assembly. So great was the impression produced by the prompt and manly 
defence of the Society against the unprovoked and violent attack which it had 
sustained from these emmissaries of the Catholic Church, that one individual 
forwerded to the Chair a donation of L.20; and the collection at the door was 
more than double its usual amount. Several persons, we are told, literally 
emptied their purses into the plate. The business, which usually terminates 
at nine o'clock, on this occasion was protracted till nearly eleven. 
[Edinburgh Christian Monitor. 
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THANKSGIVING. 


The Governors of New-York, Vermont, Connecticut, Maine, New-Hamp- 
shire and we believe Rhode-Island, have severally recommended to their re- 
spective States, the observance of Thursday, the 24th of November, inst. as a 
day of public prayer and thanksgiving. 





